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The Japanese Craze. 


HERE have been 
during a com- 
paratively short 
period, as all our 

‘ readers who take 
note of such 
things are aware, 
several successive 
tendencies among 
English architects 
and decorators to- 
wards the imita- 
tion and adoption 
of first one and 
then another 
fashion in the 
treatment of or. 
nament, borrowed 
from people sepa- 
rated from us by 
These changes in 





either time or space, or both. 
decorative taste have taken place much more 
rapidly than those in architectural style in the 
wider sense; two or three at least having already 
supervened upon the increased use of the forms 


of Gothic architecture. With that we had, of 
course, at first the imitation of the ordinary 
forms of detail and decoration common in our 
own country in the Middle Ages; commencing 
with the later, and going back by degrees to the 
earlier forms. Then followed, after some coquet- 
ting with Egyptian work, the neo-Greek school, 
with which some Egyptian “dodges” in colour 
and design were incorporated, with their barbaric 
character in some cases (not in all) more or less 
refined out of them. Now we are entering on a 
similar predilection for Japanese work, and 
Japanese colour and ornamental design. 

All these different succeeding tastes have one 
thing in common in their development. They 
have all commenced by a sincere appreciation 
and admiration of the real merits of some one 
class of ornament on the part of a few persons ;. 
they have then been taken up and carried out in 
modern English work to supply the demand for 
novelty in ornament, and have finally lapsed into 
a mere foolish fashion, a dilettantism for fashion’s 
sake, and only to be rightly described by the 
word we have used above, as a popular “craze.” 
With a certain clique of amateurs, the taste, or 
appetite, or whatever we may call it, for Japanese 
work has for some little time past reached the 
“crazy” state; and a paper read the other day 
at the Architectural Association, the greater part 
of which appeared in our columns, appears to 
sound the note for a further development of this 
fancy among the rising generation of the archi- 
tectural profession. 

Our object in reverting to the subject is not 
by any means to attack either Japanese art in 
general, or Mr. Audsley (who seems to have 
become practically a Japanese) in particular. In 
regard to the general subject, we believe we 
were the first to call attention, a good many 
years ago, to the peculiar freedom of hand and 
felicity of design betrayed by the Japanese in 
their conventionalised treatment of foliage orna- 
ment, of which we gave illustrations from time 
to time; to have reproduced these with the 
colour which is perhaps their chief excellence, 
would have been travelling beyond the limits 
necessarily set to illustrative additions in a 
journal of this nature. And we willingly gave 
further currency to a paper on the subject by an 
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architect who seems to have paid a good deal of 
attention to it, and who had something to tell his 
audience about it. It is in order to draw atten- 
tion to the defects as well as the merits of 
Japanese art, and (which is still more important) 
to recommend a discriminating and critical study 
of the'subject, instead of a blind and exaggerated 
admiration, that we feel impelled to say a word 
in the way of criticism on Japanese ornament 
and its prophets. ' 

For it cannot be too often repeated that there 
are two ways of studying and adapting from any 
ancient or foreign school of design. One way is 
to get up an over-wrought enthusiasm about it, 
to believe or affect to believe everything about it 
to be marvellous and perfect, and to endeavour 
to reproduce it wholesale, “with all its imper- 
fections on its head:” the other is to study it 
critically and carefully, arrive at a settled con- 
clusion as to what in it is really admirable in 
principle and what is not, and then draw from 
its best points suggestions and lessons for the 


be taken many motives and ideas for the treat- 
ment both of stained glass and of mural and 
ceiling decoration,—not in the way of direct ° 
imitation, of course, but by working out in our 
own fashion and in our own materials the hints 
given by the Eastern workmen. The free, and 
yet perfectly suitable and characteristic manner, 
too, in which the forms of flowers and leaves are 
conventionalised to adapt them to their situation 
in the ornamental design, a manner in which 
much of the freedom and grace of nature is 
retained along with the degree of symmetry 
and regularity required by artistic design, cannot 
but strike every critical observer of these works : 
(as to the delineation of animal life we have a 
word to say just now). All this would certainly 
strike any one on examining for the first time 
one or two of the best specimens of the Japanese 
cloisonné ware; indeed, we believe the first 
impression generally is, what we remember 
ourselves to have experienced, a feeling of 
astonishment that things so elaborate and charac- 





amelioration of our own art or manufacture. 
The former is by far the easiest and most popu- 
lar method, requiring only the expenditure of 
some time and patience in examining and copying 
specimens; the latter, which requires an ad- 
mixture of intelligence and critical insight, is the 
only method of studying which it is worth while 
for any educated man to give his time to. If 
our readers think this a truism, we can only 
reply that it is one which we mean to reiterate 
until we see it a little more carried out in prac- 
tice than it is at present. Now, it is not diffi- 
cult for any unprejudiced person to see to which 
method of study the present increasing fever of 
admiration for Japanese work belongs. To judge 
from the expressions used by Mr. Audsley and 
others of the Japanising dilettanti, it would seem 
that the Greeks themselves must have been mere 
barbarians by the side of these artists of the 
Eastern Seas. It is claimed for them that they 
have been “for centuries the great students of 
Nature ;” that in colour, in form, in variety of 
design, they are completely fitted to be the 
masters and teachers of the West. ‘ Marvel- 

lous,”’ “ wonderful,” ‘‘ almost superhuman” (!), 

are the epithets which seem to be considered 
quite within the mark in speaking of them. 

Now, what is the truth of all this ? 

There appear to us to be two points in the 
art of the Japanese, in regard to which it would 
be scarcely possible to speak with too much 

admiration. The patience and manual dexterity 
shown in the minute finish and elaboration of 
much of their ornamental work, notably in the 

cabinets and the cloisonné enamelled ware, are 
really something wonderful; and such works, 

like the enormous granite temples of Egypt (the 
architectural antipodes of Japan), speak of a 
country and society where time was “no object;”’ 

secondly, their natural feeling for harmonious 
combinations of colour, rich without gaudiness 
or over-brilliancy, is remarkable, and renders 
their enamelled ware in particular as delightful 
to the eye as it is suggestive and instructive to 
the student of colour. It is noticeable that in 

these works pure primary colours are little used, 

and only in very small detached portions, warm- 

toned secondary tints being, however, very 

largely introduced. This taste in colour dis- 

tinguishes the Japanese from some other Eastern 

nations which have shown great aptitude in 

decoration. In the mere manipulative dexterity 

mentioned above, the Chinese are their rivals; 

but in regard to colour, though the Chinese show 

that ratural ability to deal with it which belongs 

more or less to all Eastern nations, civilised and 

uncivilised, the bright, strong, and comparatively 

raw tones of their work seem coarse and com- 

monplace by the side of the Japanese work. 

There is accordingly much in the colour designs 

of the Japanese which affords the most valuable 

hints to the Western decorative artist and student 


teristic in their treatment should have remained 
so long practically unknown to Western artists. 
An inspection on a larger scale by degrees 
modifies to some extent this first admiration. 
It becomes evident that whatever the minute 
variations of detail, the character of treatment 
and the idea on which the ornamentation is 
based vary very little in objects of the same 
class; and that in many cases there seems 
indeed to be no “idea” at all but how to cover 
a@ given space in the richest and most varied 
manner with elaborate ornament. The colours, 
the general effect, the character of detail, will 
scarcely vary appreciably in a dozen specimens 
taken at random; and it is as possible to get 
tired of toujours perdriv in this as in many 
inferior works of art-handicraft. In regard to 
what may be called intellectual interest, indeed, 
the Japanese ornament cannot be compared 
either with the Greek in the purity of line and 
of general form or details (the outline of their 
vases in particular being often very ugly and 
clumsy), or with the Saracenic in the dexterity 
with which these are incorporated into one 
design. On this latter point the Japanese artist 
is utterly careless, not only disregarding sym- 
metry in the relation of the various parts, but 
quite careless even as to fitting the design to the 
size or shape of the object to be decorated. 
With the happy consistency of blind admiration, 


this irregularity is pointed out to us as one of 
the things to be specially admired. That pro- 
fessed artists can be found deliberately to say 
this, is a significant fact; as significant as the 
theory we saw put forward in a contemporary 
not long since, also by a professed artist (a 


painter), that all ornament ought to be irregular 
because there was no regularity in the disposi- 
tion of the starry heavens! Such ideas serve 
to indicate the sad nonsense that people will 


talk when they follow a fashion in art, or com- 
mence theorizing without any definite basis. We 
have no hesitation in asserting, and we feel sure 
that every really thoughtful critic will bear us 
out in a view illustrated by all the greatest 
styles of ornamental art, that the relation of a 
design to the space and figure it has to occupy 
is just one of the things which most gives 
intellectual interest to it, and which requires 
often more thought on the part of the de- 
signer than any other part of his work; 
and that the ignoring of this, and the over. 
laying an object with ornamental design at 
random, is simply an avoidance of one of the 
most difficult and interesting problems in design, 
and is more than anything characteristic of 
the ‘‘childishness,” as we may call it, which 
always belongs to the work of a semi-civilised 
people. 
interesting in this childish naiveté, when it is 
genuine, just as there is in the simplicity and 
efforts of childhood in general; but it would be 


It is true there is something very 





of colour, and from their enamelled ware might 








no less absurd for men to imitate deliberately 
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the manners and voice of children, than for the 
artists of an intellectual and educated society to 
deliberately imitate the unstudied irregularity 
and purposeless character of much of the 
Japanese ornament. Whatever charm might 
belong to the original will be found to have 
completely evaporated in the copy; and we 
hope the young architects of our day will not be 
persuaded to try any such foolish tricks in 
design. 

We referred just now to the claims for admi- 
ration put forward for the Japanese as delineators 
of animal life. Within certain limits these 
claims are justifiable enough. In the represen- 
tation of birds in particular, which are their 
favourite objects, we find, notwithstanding a 
certain stiffness, that close imitation of minutise 
of outline and action frequently found in the 
drawings of half-civilised nations, depicting with 
care and exactitude exactly what they see before 
them. In the treatment of quadrupeds they 
are, as far as we have observed, less successful, 
the difficulties of drawing and foreshortening 
being greater here. But one point which is 
conceded even by their most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers is, that the Japanese never have shown 
the ability to introduce the human figure with 
success, or with artistic power in their works. 
This was admitted at the lecture at the Archi- 
tectural Association before referred to; but the 
real significance and importance of this deficiency 
does not seem to have occurred either to the 
lecturer or his audience. The fact is, that the 
human figure is the one object in nature in re- 
gard to which mechanical copying will effect 
little or nothing for art, in which we demand 
not merely a correct representation of the 
physical characteristics of the species, but the 
representation of thought and feeling, and mental 
character through the medium of form; and 
this is just what a half-educated and infantile 
people never have arrived at, and nevercan. In 
every marked period of art, the degree of power 
shown in the representation of the human figure 
and of human character as exhibited through 
its medium, is almost the exact measure of 
the intellectual power of the artists and 
of the intellectual value of their productiong ; 
and the want of this power is always the mark 
of a barbaric, or semi-barbaric, art. Without 
this, a national art may exhibit ingenuity, 
patience, dexterity of hand, and correctness of 
eye, and even a very refined feeling for colour ; 
but it will never answer fully the demands of 
educated minds, nor bestow the highest class of 
enjoyment which such minds are capable of 
deriving from art. We have been for some time 
confirmed in our convictions as to this distinction 
by the observation that among those amateurs 
and collectors who make the greatest display of 
this exaggerated fancy for some particular branch 
of ornamental art, the majority appear to have 
no faculty for comprehending the works of the 
greatest masters of art, and trouble themselves 
very little about them. We remember hearing 
of one of these ornament-fanciers one day ob- 
serving condescendingly, in response to some ob- 
servation as to the beauty of Flaxman’s designs— 
“Yes, I believe he was very clever.” Any com- 
ment would spoil this; but we could multiply 
instances of similar Boeotianism. 

On the whole, then, we conclude that while 
there is in Japanese arta feeling for colour, a 
delicacy of manipulation and finish, and a pecu- 
liar naive charm and freedom in ornamental 
design, rendering its productions objects of 
great beauty and interest, and in some respects 
highly suggestive and instructive; on the other 
hand, it exhibits, though in a more refined form 
than usual, all the characteristics of what may 
be rightly termed a semi-barbaric art, and pos- 
sesses little or nothing of what can be called, in 
the highest sense, intellectual interest. The now 
celebrated miniature cabinets, with their odd and 
interesting variety of ornament incrusting the 
whole without any apparent rule, except that of 
elaborating every part of the surface available 
for ornament as highly as possible, show, with all 
their delicacy and minuteness, little thought on 
the part of the designer in proportion to the 
amount of work displayed; for real thought, in 
ornamental design, is evinced not in crowding 
every part of an object indiscriminately with 
ornament, but in the faculty of judging where 
to ornament and where to stop; what part 
to emphasise, and what to leave as a foil to 
the rest. And this want of intellectual in- 
terest is rendered more marked by the ab- 
sence or total failure of delineations of the 
human figure, without which the highest and 
most intellectual feelings cannot find voice 


in art. The Japanese art, in short, is one in 
which ingenuity, patience, and (in general) good 
taste take the place of that great power in art 
which we call genius. It is an art for the 
pleasure of the eye, and not of the mind; and, 
whatever, its real beauties, such an art ought 
never to be slavishly worshipped by those whose 
higher education and civilisation should fit them 
to appreciate higher things.* In regard to those 
articles which are becoming the staple object 
with “collectors,” it may be said “they that buy 
them are like unto them;” for nothing has a 
greater tendency to weaken and deaden the 
appreciation of the more intellectual productions 
of art than the indulgence of this kind of forced 
taste for an imperfect or restricted form of art. 
In this view, the whole philosophy of the subject 
might be summed up in the words from one of 
the finest sonnets of Drummond :— 

‘* Of this fair volume which we World do name, 

If we the sheets and leaves could turn with care 
Of him who it corrects, and did it frame, 
We clear might read the art and wisdom rare. 
* * * 


* * * 
But silly we, like foolish children, rest 

Well pleased with colour’d vellum, leaves of gold, 
Fair dangling ribbands, leaving what is best ; 

On the great writer’s sense ne’er taking hold. 


Or if by chance we stay our minds on aught, 
It is some picture on the margin wrought.” 


Which thing is an allegory. 








THE PROGRESS OF SANITARY 
LEGISLATION. 


THE Public Health Bill, of which we recently 
gavean analysis, is founded on the second Report 
of the Sanitary Commissioners presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of her 
Majesty. This document was printed in 1871, 
and bears the mark C. 281; but, extraordinary 
as it may seem, is not dated. We propose to 
give some further attention to this Report; to 
inquire how far the Bill now before Parliament 
does, or does not, carry out its recommendations ; 
and, in so doing, to take a general survey of the 
present state of this most important subject. 

It is now, perhaps, for the first time in the 
history of this country, that it has been proposed 
to introduce into our law an entirely new branch, 
the necessity for which has been ascertained, and 
the object of which has been formulated, on 
scientific grounds. While an attempt of this 
nature is, in itself, a great stride in the progress 
of civilisation, it is the more necessary to guard 
against any avoidable complication, and to take 
care that, in the inception of anew code, no false 
steps are made. Pressing, as the subject is, it is 
one in which haste is not necessarily coincident 
with good speed. It is the more needful to 
examine where the bounds of the new laws 
should be drawn, because in this, as in all com- 
prehensive questions, there is a wide margin of 
debatable ground. It does not follow, because 
certain points bear more or less directly on 
public health, that they are, for that reason, to be 
removed from the province of police or of 
criminal law, and handed over to the operation 
of a new machinery, destined, in its original or- 
ganisation, for the discharge of another class of 
duties. 

Legislative protection against dangerous nui- 
sances is not, however, altogether new in this 
country, although the general review of matters 
affecting the public health cannot yet be said 
to be at all complete. So early as the twelfth 
year of Richard II., A.D. 1388, an Act was passed, 
imposing the heavy penalty of 201. on persons 
who cast animal filth or refuse into rivers and 
ditches. In 1489 an Act was passed prohibiting 
the slaughtering of cattle within cities and 
boroughs. The common law, and the Sheriffs’ 
tourn and Courts Leet, took cognizance of un- 
healthy nuisances; and in 1552, and again in 
1558, the father of William Shakspeare was 
fined for depositing filth in the public street of 
Stratford-on-Avon, and for not keeping his 
gutter clean. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., the Statute of 





* It is amusing enough to hear, as we did the other day, 
from a correspondent in Japan, that the people there are 
taking just now to imitating our costumes, the ladies in 
particular practising all the abominations of chignons, 
&c., while we in England are manufacturing imitations of 
their ware. We are afraid it can hardly be said that they 
are the gainers in this exchange ; but if the Japanisers in 
this country go on as they seem inclined to do, erying up 
every branch of Japanese art-manufacture as something 
wonderful, and giving fabulous prices for any small ugly- 
shaped iw with an enamel pattern over it, it may be hard 
to say which will prove in the long run the more absurd 


**craze”’ of the two. 
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Sewers was passed, authorising the issue of 
commissions to superintend the cleansing of 
rivers and streams, and the maintenance of 
dykes and sea walls in specified districts. From 
the reign of George II., the more populous and 
wealthy towns have applied to Parliament for 
special local Acts for paving, lighting, cleansing, 
and improving their districts. But it was the 
alarm caused by the ravages of the Asiatic 
cholera, in 1831, that led to the first move in 
sanitary reform. In 1832, the powers already 
exercised by the Privy Council under the Qua. 
rantine Act of 1825 were extended. In 1833 a 
new Lighting and Watching Act imposed penalties 
for the contaminations of streams by gas. In 
1835 the Municipal Corporations Act was passed, 
a schedule to which enumerates nearly 200 local 
Acts, which had been passed at that date. 
Powers of making bye-laws for local govern- 
ment, and for the prevention and suppression of 
nuisances, were conferred by this Act on certain 
municipalities. Sg 

In 1836 a most important step was taken by 
the appointment of a Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages. Sanitary information 
was now, for the first time, officially collected and 
abstracted, and the basis for enlightened legisla- 
tion was thus prepared. 

In 1839, attention was called, in consequence 
of the report of the Registrar-General, to the 
excessive mortality of towns. A select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons reported, in 
1840, as to the evil of intermenis in towns, the 
importance of water supply, the want of open 
spaces in crowded cities, the necessity of super- 
intendence being exercised over common lodging. 
houses, and the need of public baths. The 
appointment of Local Boards of Health and of 
inspectors was also recommended by the com. 
mittee. 

In 1840 inoculation for small-pox was pro- 
hibited ; and in 1841 the expenses of vaccination 
were charged upon the poor-rates. In 1843 a 
royal commission was appointed to inquire into 
the causes of prevalent disease, and the best 
means of improving the public health under the 
then-existing laws. The evidence before the 
committee traced, in the cases of fifty towns, 
the origin of excessive mortality to defective 
drainage and similar causes. In 1845 the com- 
missioners made a second report, recommending 
that the Crown should inspect and supervise the 
sanitary improvement of towns and populous 
districts, and that the powers and areas of opera- 
tion of local authorities should be enlarged, 
After two failures the legislation required for 
accomplishing these purposes was effectually 
commenced in 1846. 

In that year was passed the first of a series of 
Acts of Parliament for the removal of nuisances, 
Summary jurisdiction was given tojustices in petty 
sessions, acting on theinformation of town councils, 
commissioners under locel Acts, or Boards of 
Guardians. Nuisances were defined to compre- 
hend filthy and unwholesome dwellings, accumu. 
lations of offensive matter, and the existence of 
foul drains or pools. The powers of the Privy 
Council to make regulations for the prevention 
of formidable contagion was also extended by 
this Act, which, however was only to remain in 
force until the session of 1848. 

In 1847 the Towns Improvement Clauses Act, 
and the Towns Police Clauses Acts, were passed, 
for the purpose of consolidating the provisions 
usually inserted in local Acts for public purposes 
of a sanitary kind. Nine “Clauses Acts” were 
passed in the year 1845-7. In 1848 was passed 
the first Public Health Act, which may be re- 
garded as the groundwork of all our sanitary 
legislation. This measure was designed to affect 
towns and populous places in England and Wales, 
not including the metropolis. It was not to come 
into force in any locality unless on the petition 
of the ratepayers, or on the initiation of the 
Board of Health, on the ground of excessive 
mortality. A General Board of Health, consist- 
ing of a president and two members, one of whom 
was paid, appointed by the Crown, was esta- 
blished. A second paid member was added in 
1850 by the Metropolis Interment Act; which 
imposed additional duties on the Board. This 
body was to be continued during five years, and 
was empowered to appoint inspectors. In 1848 
was passed, and in the following year was 
amended, the Nuisances Removal and Diseases 
Prevention Act, in substitution for the Act of 
1846, which was then about to expire. It was 
on this occasion, for the first time, that legisla- 
tion of a permanent character was attempted. 

In 1849 came the second outbreak of cholera, 

















t See p. 219, ante, 


and the pernicious effects of impure air and 
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water were very fully illustrated by the medical 
reports of the time. In 1854 occurred a third 
visitation of the same pestilence ; with the result 
of stimulating the Legislature to unprecedented 
activity. A comprehensive Act was passed, in 
1855, to consolidate the law relating to the re- 
moval of nuisances; and a separate Act for the 
prevention of diseases,—the Legislature not yet 
having attained sufficient intelligence to regard 
these two details of supervision as parts of one 
sanitary code. 

In 1854 the Board of Health was reconstituted ; 
and from that date its powers were annually 
renewed, until 1858, when the Board was allowed 
to expire, and certain of its powers were vested in 
the Privy Council. The Local Government Aci 
was passed in the same year. Itis to be construed 
together with the Public Health Act of 1854 as 
one measure ; and this combined law forms the 
principal sanitary legislation now in force. The 
Local Government Act was amended in 1861 and 
in 1863; and further powers were given to local 
boards by the Sanitary Acts of 1866 and follow- 
ing years. The Act of 1863 restricted the 
operation of the original measure, declaring it to 
be inoperative in places having less than 3,000 
inhabitants, unless with the approval of the 
Secretary of State. 

In 1860 a Nuisances Removal Amendment Act 
reconstituted the Guardians as the local authori- 
ties, and enabled them to appoint committees for 
the execution of the Act. A new Amendment 
to this Act, in 1863, gave powers for the seizure 
of unwholesome articles of food. 

In 1865 the Sewage Utilisation Act, applicable 
to the whole of the United Kingdom, enabled 
local councils, improvement commissioners, and 
vestries, to deal with sewage for economical 
purposes. It conferred certain specified powers 
on their bodies, under the title of sewer authori- 
ties, and for the first time introduced sanitary 
measures into rural districts. This Act was 
amended in 1867. 

Sanitary Acts, under that title, were passed in 
1866, 1868, 1869, and 1870, which gradually 
extended the powers of taking precautionary 
steps with regard to the public health. There 
are thus now on the Statute-Book no less than 
fifteen Acts, in concurrent and confused opera- 
tion. Some of them apply to Scotland, to 
Ireland, and to London; which have also their 
peculiar Acts. In upwards of seven hundred 
districts, councils, commissions, or elected 
boards, now exercise the powers of the Public 
Health and Local Government Acts. A com- 
paratively small number of towns are aitill 
governed by Local Improvement Acts alone. 
But there are still many places with very 
defective sanitary government; and still more 
with practically none at all, owing to the de- 
fective exercise of the powers which the law 
confers. 

The Commission of 1869 have given a sum- 
mary of the heads under which they consider 
that legislative protection of public health 
should range. But their point of view has 
rather been that of the lawyer than that of the 
engineer. They have regarded rather the 
method in which the principles of local govern- 
ment may be developed with reference to sani- 
tary measures, than the absolute physical con- 
ditions of the problem set before them. We 
think that this has led to a less simple and 
comprehensive result than that at which the 
civil engineer would naturally arrive. Thus the 
Commission state that the subjects of local 
government generally may be separated into two 
main classes,—those of police, and those of the 
supply of public requisites, which latter class 
subdivides itself into ordinary requirements for 
the general community, and the public provision 
for those who depend on the support of others. 
Without stopping to criticise this statement as 
being in itself erroneous, on the ground that 
there is a confusion between restrictive mea- 
sures and measures of supply, and that the 
latter can only to a very limited extent be 
matters of local government at all, we cannot 
but remark that we fail to perceive the natural 
Connexion between police and local government. 
Police, or the machinery for the prevention 
of crime, and for the detection of crime when 
committed, is a highly important branch of 
criminal law. Where a special ministry of 
police does not exist, the regular state of this 
service naturally falls within the province of the 
executive, and within the department of the 
Ministry of Justice. The displacement of the 


old parish constables by an organised force of 
police, is & consequence of this view of the case ; 
and any attempt to localise the authorities that 








exercise police functions, and thus to impair 
the consentaneous action of the detective and 
protective force throughout the country, would 
be a great comfort and encouragement to the 
criminal members of society. For this reason 
we hold that those measures which, although no 
doubt affecting the public health indirectly, are 
not properly matters of sanitary regulation, but 
of criminal repression, should be as little as pos- 
sible referred to the action of local authorities. 
It is hardly possible that any statesman should 
have contemplated this method of interference, 
except from the anomalous position of this 
country in the want of a public prosecutor. 
Such matters as the adulteration of food, and 
the supply of unwholesome articles of consump- 
tion, are criminal offences. They resemble, in 
their nature and effect, such offences as the use 
of false measures and scales, more closely than 
any other. It is not proposed to remit to the 
new sanitary authorities the supervision of the 
weights and measures used by retail tradesmen. 
No doubt the poor are as much ground by means 
of short weight and measure as they are by actual 
adulteration. Between the sale of under-weight 
loaves, of beer made from improper ingredients, 
and of meat, fish, and vegetables that have been 
too long exposed for sale, it is impossible to 
draw any philosophical distinction. We would 
facilitate the punishment of all dealing of this 
kind. We would give every facility to com- 
plaints, whether from individual sufferers, or 
from those who, by their position, as medical 
men, as guardians, counsellors, vestrymen, or 
sanitary authorities, or otherwise, become ac- 
quainted with any instances of such unprincipled 
roguery. But we would not complicate the 
working of the new law, and throw upon those 
who ought to be its efficient administrators at 
once the onus and the unpopularity of exercising 
@ supervision over retail trade, which is properly 
a matter of police. 

Removing, then, from the direct charge of the 
sanitary authorities the responsibility for the 
inspection of food, which, if exercised by them, 
would at all events demand a special staff, and 
a direct association with the machinery of the 
land, the whole of the sanitary government of 
the country will classify itself under two 
heads. These may be called either the duties of 
inspection, and those of provision, or the medical 
and the engineering functions of the administra- 
tive authority. One item included in the list of 
subjects drawn up by the Commissioners should 
be settled once for all,—if, indeed, it be not now 
so settled. We refer to the provision for the burial 
of the dead without injury to the living. This 
is no question of local government, but is a 
matter of national prosperity, to be determined 
on broad and simple rules, and requiring none of 
that constant vigilance as to the removal of the 
active nuisances chiefly dealt with by sanitary 
authorities that must be given to sanitary works 
proper. Again, the registration of death and of 
sickness is a national necessity, no more de- 
volving on the irregular action of various local 
authorities than the registration of births and of 
marriages. Let us see the subject disembarrassed 
of those matters, which, though connected with 
the health and welfare of the people, are not, 
properly speaking, sanitary measures. The field 
left for our exertions will still be ample. It 
may not, even then, be perfectly homogeneous. 
But, if restricted to its medical and its engi- 
neering features, and freed from any irregular 
police action, it will be both intelligible and 
practical. 

Sanitary provision, thus restricted, compre- 
hends the following subjects. First, the supply 
of wholesome and sufficient water for drinking 
and domestic purposes. This is a large and a 
purely engineering question. It contemplates 
not only the wants of the population of to-day, 
but those of the continually increasing numbers 
of the people. It cannot, therefore, be dealt 
with on merely local, or hand to mouth, considera- 
tions. The division of the whole island into 
watersheds, and the application of the rain falling 
within their limits to the supply of the district 
population, must be primarily borne in mind. 
Intimately connected with this question of the 
supply of water, are those of prevention of the 
pollution of streams and rivers, and of the 
method of dealing with sewage. These two 
items are, naturally, referred to by the Commis- 
sion, but we do not find in the Report any indica- 
tion that the essential connexion between these 
different branches of the hydraulic survey and 
distribution of the country has been grasped by 
the Commissioners. Two other questions, inti- 
mately connected with the above, are left un- 


noticed in the Report. These are, the arrange- 
ment of a sound system of irrigation, instead of 
the wasteful and clumsy mode practised in many 
of our valleys; and the provision of urban water 
conduits, that shall be quite unconnected with 
the sewers. Confining our attention at the 
moment to the one great engineering question of 
the water supply, we require means to prevent 
waste, to look to due and proper fields of 
collection, to see how the requisite quantity is to 
be supplied to great towns, how it is then to 
serve as a carrier of refuse from the houses, and 
how, while the water follows the great. river. 
courses to the sea, we can make the most of it in 
its passage, and avoid contamination of its 
channel. The subject is immense. It is not to 
be dealt with by the simple plan of rendering 
the pollution of rivers penal two years hence. 
Toattempt to secure sanitary propriety by simply 
prohibiting the discharge of sewers into rivers, 
is like attempting to secure the cleanliness of a 
dwelling-house by stopping up the drains. The 
matter must be looked in the face, and dealt with 
on sound engineering principles. It is puerile to 
throw the onus upon comparatively uninformed 
and unintelligent local authorities. In every 
large town, or class of large towns, different 
conditions exist ; affecting, and indeed indicating, 
the course to be taken as to the proper method 
of dealing with the sewage. But, so far from 
this being a reason for leaving every town to 
settle its own plan, often on its own unassisted 
notions, it renders it indispensable that a general 
system should be created, applicable to all 
different conditions; and that each special 
system of works should form a harmonious por- 
tion of this grand well-considered plan. If this 
be lost sight of, our efforts at sanitary legislation 
will only result. in sowing pestilence broadcast 
through the country. 

Let any one compare, for instance, the position 
of such a town as Oldham, the local legislation for 
which has recently been referred to as exemplary, 
with that of such a town as Reading; the former 
lying on the steep and rocky hills, the latter 
situated on an alluvial basin, hemmed in by the 
courses of two navigablerivers. The provisions 
proper in these two cases will be entirely diffe- 
rent. Certain dangers will have to be guarded 
against in one case that are not very pressing in 
the other. On the other hand, considerable 
expense will have to be incurred in the lower- 
lying town in lifting the whole quantity of liquid 
sewage to a considerable height before it can be 
allowed to filter by gravitation. The prevention 
of the irregular dilution of sewage by rain-storm 
will be much more important in one case than in 
the other. Again, the course taken by the effinent 
water, when it escapes from the confines of the 
sanitary arrangements of the district, will require 
more careful watching in the case of the more 
inland town. This is only one illustration, out of 
hundreds that might be taken, of the supreme 
importance of a well-ordered engineering plan 
of dealing with the watershed of the country, 
under its three great divisions of supply of 
human need, supply of vegetable nourishment, 
and use as a carrier in the removal of excreta, with 
the necessary provision that it shall not serve as 
a conveyor of poison to more seaward places, 
This is what may be done, if properly taken in 
hand. It is what must be done, if we would not sow 
the seeds of a plague more fatal than cholera, or 
any visitation of modern times. It will involve, 
necessarily, a large outlay. This outlay will be 
either a mere frittering away of money in costly 
failures, which will be the case if the carrying 
out of the prohibitory provisions of the Bill is 
merely left to the alarmed parsimony of the local 
authorities, or it will be the most beneficial 
expenditure ever yet made in any country,—a 
public investment than which the value of our 
railway capital itself will be less important and 
less productive,—an expenditure that will not 
only replace itself within a decade, but more 
than treble the agricultural produce of the 
country. The future of the country is, in this 
respect, in the charge of the civil engineer. Let 
him be consulted at once. 








Worthing College.—The boys of this college, 
through the consideration of the principal for 
their sports, have been enjoying themselves this 
winter by skating upon asphalte, he having in 
the vacation of 1870 put an iron roof over a large 
area of ground and paved it with Claridge’s 
patent asphalte, which, we are told, answers the 
purpose admirably, and is in no way injured by 





the rollers of the skates. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF EDUCATION, 
CIVIL, MILITARY, AND NAVAL. 


Wirs the exception of the imperfect provision 
for the education of the masses, which, we trust, 
will now soon be remedied, there is, perhaps, no 
other country in the world which possesses such a 
wealth of scholastic institutions as Great Britain; 
but these are so disconnected and deficient in 
any concerted plan of action, that their power is 
in a great measure frittered away, and thus they 
fail to exercise that larger and healthier influence 
which would inevitably be consequent on united 
action. 

Being painfully impressed, several years ago, 
with this terrible absence of organisation in the 
educational forces already at our disposal, I ven- 
tured to address the following letters to the 
editors of the Daily News and of the Builder. 
These are given in the order in which they 
appeared. That to yourself, October 31st, 1868, 
was headed,— 


“Tue Arrix ‘Master or Arts,.’—‘ Felix Summerly’ 
did good service the other day by directing attention, 
through the medium of the columns of the Builder, to the 
greater consideration and larger share of time devoted to 
the study of art in the continental colleges and schools 
than in England. This opens a question of great moment, 
a subject requiring thorough ventilation. Is not the affix 
* Master of Arts’ a delusive sign of a complete education, 
when it may be, and is commonly, earned by men theo- 
retically and practically unacquainted with the two great 
arts of painting and music? The classics, it is true, were 
for many centuries the only studies which kept alive the 
spirit of art, and therefore gradually assumed a prescrip- 
tive and undue importance in the college curriculum, 
which, in due time, strengthened into an overweening 

rejudice in their favour difficult to combat. There are, 
owever, signs at the ancient seats of learning of a better 
temper, and a more gracious bending to the times. The 
more modern collegiate institutions ‘go in’ for every- 
thing, not only for the classics and the mathematics, but 
science, chemistry, and medicine,—but even in these there 
is still small, if any, provision for the two symbols of 
civilization,—painting and music. This is strange when 
it has been so long admitted that an improved taste is daily 
becoming a more crying national need, for the present and 
future credit of our manufactures; nevertheless, though 
such an educational reform promises greater aaeeniille 
prosperity, a plethora of wealth, the country remains un- 
moved, to any sensible extent, even by the prospect of the 
promised golden reward. This immobility after the im- 
— of a change has been long demonstrated is truly 
nglish, 
hen the Schools Commission was pursuing its useful 
work ir 1865, I took advantage of a professional position, 
to call the attention of one of its body to the disadvan- 
ome under which the study of art in our colleges and 
schools commonly labours, and, whilst urging the import- 
ance of the study, and the immediate necessity for some 
reform in this direction, I stated that the study of art was 
not merely important as the proper means of educating 
men to appreciate the beautiful, but in a direct utilitarian 
point of view,—for that, when drawing is properly taught, 
it is a most potent means for perfecting the faculty of 
observing correctly,. of looking at things rightly,—of 
enabling people, in fact, to see properly. How inaccurately 
people do generally observe what is before, or going on 
around them, is only fully known to art-teachers and fre- 
quenters of the Courts of Justice; and this will continue 
till the importance of training the two leading senses of 
sight and hearing be a thoroughly recognised re important 
object of education. It is not, therefore, a matter of 
indifference,” I urged, ‘‘how drawing is taught in public 
and private schools; whether the students be condemned 
to makeshift in respect to time and place of study ; whether 
the time set apart for it be pinched in between the more 
favoured claims of Greek and Latin, or carried on in the 
class-room, the worst lighted and adapted to the purpose. 
Moreover, the slight consideration it receives is too fre- 
quently eat ae by the so-called ‘ practice of drawing’ 
being nothing more than mere crude water-colour blotch- 
ing, and that more than half performed by the teacher. 
For the study of art to fulfil its true educational function, 
it should beget a habit of exact comparison, and this is 
only to be induced by experienced teachers conversant 
with that thorough discipline and training of the eye which 
is acquired in the art-school proper,—the student com- 
menens his cp eee the simpler forms of leaves, fruit, 

id flowers, and gradually rising, ste step, to le 
with the subtleties of the bane x teed ou mt tie. 
drance to the introduction of a better system A prac 
drawing in schools is doubtless the ignorant satisfaction 
which parents evince at those wonderful landscape per- 
formances, enlivened with impossible rustic figures and 
dwellings, surrounded with a blaze of impossible foliage. 
Such performances are unfortunately too often preferred 
to the dry and less showy but more useful work under a 
good teacher, 

In returning to the subject of the ‘ footing’ on which 
art ought to stand in our great seminaries of learning, I 
would ask Ms it should not be the same as that of the 
more favoured subjects? Have there not been already 
sufficient reasons adduced why it should be so placed ? An 
art student, too, ought to have it in his power to pursue 
his general, simultaneously with his special study, and to 
take the degrees of B.A. and M.A. The question then 
which naturally suggests itself to me is this,—whether, as 
the reorganisation of our educational system must soon 
become an important consideration, it would not be better 
that —_ college should adopt a leading speciality. Then 
we should have a College of the Fine s, of Medicine, 
of E: eering, &c. in which the ~~ of B.A. and M.A. 
could be — for as well as the special honours of 
R.A., M.D., or C.E. The plan would have this advantage, 
that the greatest talent in each speciality could be concen- 
trated. This would appear to me to be the best mode of 
combining special with general studies, and one which 
would not materially disturb our present educational pre- 
judices. Oxford might retain the classics as its specialty, 


Cambridge the mathematics. The Royal Academy or South 

Fee Es be cpeiennel. into a College of the 
a, the riety : 
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We will now turn to the letter addressed to 





the editor of the Daily News, December 28th, 
1868. This had more immediate reference to 
the Slade Professorship; but it incidentally 
touches upon the more general question of the 
organisation of education :— 


* Although I have from time to time advocated the 
establishment of a Faculty of Fine Arts in each of the 
principal universities, I have only recently become aware 
of the existence of the Slade bequest for that purpose, 
and I think you will agree with me that for the interests 
of art it would be well if the chief features of this codicil 
were made more widely known. There is no less a sum 
than 45,0001. bequeathed, free from legacy-duty, by the 
late Felix Slade, of Walcot-place, Lambeth, to endow, 
within two years after his decease, three or more pro- 
fessorships in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and also in University College, London; moreover, to 
endow six exhibitions or scholarships for proficiency in 
fine arts, for students under nineteen years of age. An 
if, after providing for these several trusts and purposes, 
there shall be any surplus, it shall be applied for the 
encouragement, benefit, and advancement of the fine arts 
in England, an yet Alig of such surplus which shall 
not be so applied within five years is to fall to the resi- 
duary personal estate. I have recently proposed that 
every college should have a leading speciality, so that a 
student in any of the liberal arts would be able to matri- 
culate at the same time, and under one roof, for his general 
and special degrees. There would be, according to this 
proposal, the College of Fine Arts, the College of Medi- 
cine, the College of Engineering, &c. A student would 
not then have to run hither and thither to pick up an 
education under difficulties. This ene owever, is 
but a compromise, or rather one collateral to that for a 
Grand Central College, submitted to the Royal Commis- 
sion in 1851, and which provided that all the means for a 
general and special education should be concentrated in 
one locality. A proposal to convert the — Academy 
into a College of Fine Arts would at first sight appear to 
be an impracticable one, and indeed may be so now; but 
had the Slade bequest been available before the new build- 
ings at Burlington House were commenced, the Royal 
Academy might have been justified in considering whether 
it should not separate its schools from its exhibitions, and 
carry them on under the roof of University College, 
whether it could not combine its own with the resources 
of the bequest. At the College there would be every 
facility for studying anatomy, chemistry, &c. on the spot. 
As this conjuncture, however, did not occur, University 
College cannot hope to make art its dominant speciality ; 
it would be useless to attempt a ‘little’ rivalry with the 
Royal Academy and South Kensington. The only course, 
then, which appears to be left open to the council of the 
college, is ‘to proportion its intended art department to 
its place in a comprehensive scheme of general education ; 
and a very important position, I conceive, that should be. 
So far back as 1865, whilst the Schools Commission was 
pursuing its useful course, I took occasion to direct the 
Commissioners’ attention to the fact that the study of art 
was not only important to educate men to appreciate the 
beautiful, but to train them to observe, to see correctly 
what is passing before them. How imperfectly,—inaccu- 
sey —teeyee do observe, is only fully known to art- 
teachers and queen’s counsel. Some painters may think 
that the establishment of the faculty on would only 
tend to swell the numbers of an already overcrowded 
pursuit ; but it should be borne in mind that the college 
art-classes would at the same time cultivate a taste for and 
an appreciation of art in students never intending to follow 
art as a profession. We must reach that point, too, as in 
countries where art is more widely cultivated than in our 
own, when the fact must be recognised that all who study 
art cannot be painters, sculptors, and architects, but that 
some students must direct their talents to the manufac- 
tures. The whole question, however, requires careful 
consideration before it is perceived how important are the 
benefits to be derived from a more extended study of 
art,”’ 

But long before writing these letters, and so 
far back as 1850, I had projected the foundation 
of a Grand Central College of Art, Literature, 
and Science, at South Kensington or elsewhere, 
already referred to, and that the surplus fund of the 
first International Exhibition should be devoted 
to the realisation of the project. In projecting 
this central college, the ruling idea which pos- 
sessed my mind was this,—that the central 
college should be the institution to which all 
other educational establishments in the kingdom 
should converge, and that every means should 
be used to enlist the best representatives of 
every department of inquiry, in either hemi- 
sphere, as its professors; and thus to make 
London the great educational centre of the 
world. All other scholastic institutions were, 
according to my conception, to graduate up to 
this. The pamphlet which contained this first 
suggestion for a Central Polytechnic College was 
in the hands of the Royal Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 1851. 

We are all, I believe, now coming to under- 
stand the first and foremost condition of a true 
system of education, viz., the importance of 
deciding those subjects which are essential to 
the development of the manhood,—-that know- 
ledge and training which give a man the power 
of turning himself to good account in whatever 
speciality he may select; which complete him 
mentally and physically as a man. These 
subjects are very many fewer than most people 
are apt to suppose,—and should form the real 
nucleus of every educational course in the king- 
dom. There is no practice which requires more 
repeated condemnation than that of “ cramming” 
too many subjects into the curriculum of general 
education. I believe that both mental and phy- 
sical power are weakened by an ignorant per- 





sistence in this course; that practical capacity 
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is lowered rather than raised by this too-preva.« 
lent educational fashion. 

National education, then, may be broadly 
divided into two important and distinct sections : 
first, that central or general education which 
should be accorded to all ; and, secondly, that 
special or professional education which should be 
provided for some; and as most men in England 
are destined for some special work, the organisa- 
tion of the special or professional section of 
education becomes a very important subject for 
consideration. 

The nation has of late years got a notion that 
special or technical education is a very import. 
ant thing, and has some bearing upon national 
The country has tortured itself into 
the utmost confusion on the subject, and is now 
intent on providing and applying remedies pre. 
cisely where they are not wanted. Let us con. 
sider for a moment that there are two estates of 
the realm which require this professional, special, 
or technical education,—viz., the middle and the 
working classes. Now, for the technical educa. 
tion of the latter, or the working class, there is 
no country on the whole earth in which this kind 
of education is so well provided for. The college 
in which the English workman obtains his special 
education is, as Charles Burton well observes, 
‘“‘the workshop,” * and the workshops of England 
are unsurpassed. Yet it is precisely in this 
direction that the public is clamouring for 
technical education. “It is not here,” as the 
writer just named rightly observes, “that 
technical education is required,” and with the 
caution, “beware how you interfere with the 

shop!” It is the special or professional 
euucation of the middle and wealthier classes 
which urgently needs improvement. The office 
cannot do for the articled pupil what the 
shop can do for the apprentice. The profes- 
sional pupil requires, before or after passing 
through the office, a wider range of study touch. 
ing upon his speciality than could by any possi- 
bility be acquired there. All the professions, 
therefore, require their own special colleges, as I 
have previously suggested. This need has re- 
cently been felt by some of the professions, and 
the system has received further extension in 
proposals for two more special colleges, “the 
Legal” and ‘‘the Naval.” The mention of the 
latter leads me to note that the military and 
naval education of the country ought to be a part 
of acomprehensive educationalscheme. The fol- 
lowing list of special colleges exhibits the ex- 
tension of the principle in conformity with my 
own views :— 

Theological, Civil Service (Diplomatic, Social 
Science, &c.) ; Fine Arts, Music, Mathematical 
(Astronomy, Physics, &c.); tLegal, Military, 
+Naval, Medical, + Engineering, Chemical, Mine- 
ralogical, ¢Zoological (Veterinary, &c.) ; tAgri- 
ricultural, +Preceptors, Ancient Literature, Mo- 
dern ditto, Pharmaceutical, Mercantile (Colonial, 
&c.), Oriental. 

The centre of this system of special colleges 
would be the Grand Central Polytechnic College 
already referred to: this, if carried out on the 
scale proposed by me in 1851, would bring all 
the special colleges under one roof ; in that case 
the special education, of London professionals, 
would be provided for in one locality. Such an 
institution, however, might prove too colossal 
for convenient management, so that I think the 
central institution should represent the head of 
the system of special colleges, and that the 
highest representative of each of the specialities 
tabulated should occupy a chair in the Central 
Institution, from which he would have to lecture 
on his particular subject, at stated times, to any 
students of the special colleges then assembled. 
This Central Institution should also have 
libraries and museums on an extensive scale, 
and be the centre from which all London 
diplomas should be dated. Under this arrange- 
ment the special colleges for London would 
exist as separate institutions, conveniently 
located, and ranged at moderate distances around 
the central college. 

The several kinds of institution necessary for 
the educational welfare of the country appear 
to me to be the following :— 

The Central College, Special Colleges, Public 
Schools for the youth of both sexes (established 
for several degrees of citizens, and to meet 
difference of means) ; Private Schools, District 
Military Schools, ditto Naval ditto, Volunteer 
Officers’ ditto, Working Men’s Colleges, School 
Board Schools. 


* “ Art: Pictorial and Industrial.” 
+ Special Colleges already existing, or about to be 








established, 
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A more equable distribution of collegiate 
institutions about the kingdom is also very much 
needed. It is a very great inconvenience and 
expense to provincials to have to send up and 
support young men at any one of our few educa- 
tional centres, and a practice which is not unfre- 
quently fraught with mischief. Every county 
town of importance ought to have its properly- 
constituted medical college, where young men 
intended for that profession might matriculate 
pari passu for their special and general degrees. 
I very much doubt whether medical schools 
ought to be attached to hospitals; it would, it 
appears to me, be a better plan to have properly- 
located medical colleges, the students being per- 
mitted to “walk the hospitals” lying in their 
own particular district. 

The Royal Academy should either be a college 
of art, or simply a syndicate to confer degrees 
and appoint the most able masters of the theories 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture to the 
art-professorships at the central college. The 
special college of the fine arts, the schools, and 
annual exhibitions could then be transferred to 
other management. 

All colleges but the central, let me repeat, 
should have but one leading subject,—one 
speciality. The misfortune at present appears 
to me to be this, that every college is trying to 
make itself as comprehensive as we propose the 
central institution should be, without having the 
means, the money, or the room, to carry out the 
ambition of its directory; and, therefore, the 











.attempt only complicates, encumbers, and involves 


the management. 

With respect to the establishment of public 
schools, I would merely suggest that such should 
be instituted on a similar plan to those of which 
the middle class can avail itself, but on a reduced 
‘scale of fees, in order to meet the more limited 
means of the lower middle and upper working 
classes. 

There are two other institutions on my list 
about which I have something to say, viz.— 
District Military Schools and Working Men’s 
‘Colleges. And, first, of the Military Schools,— 
which I proposed as the basis of the localisation 
of our military forces in a letter to the editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, March, 1867. This was, 
of course, before those events which have proved 
“localisation” of such potent advantage. The 
‘Outline of the scheme which I sent to the Pall 
Mall was afterwards more fully developed in a 
lecture delivered at the Royal United Service 
Institution, March 12, 1869, and published in its 
‘Transactions for that year. 

The chief features of my proposal were, that 

the country should be divided into military dis- 
tricts. That every district should have its mili- 
tary school graduated to the requirements of 
youths training for commissioned officers, non- 
wommissioned officers, and privates. That the 
xecruiting dépot for the district should be in 
proximity. That there should be drill-grounds 
and workshops for instructing the boys, destined 
for private soldiers, in employments which 
would render the army, as much as possible, in- 
‘dependent of any non-military artificers. These 
Military Schools would be special, professional, 
or technical schools—the workshop in which the 
soldier would be made. And I believe the esta- 
blishment of these schools, and the localisation 
proposed would render our voluntary military 
system adequate to all our requirements. It was 
also suggested that Naval Schools on a similar 
plan should be established on the seaboard. 

And now, touching the institution called the 

Working Men’s College. I have no doubt in my 
own mind that that in Great Ormond-street igs 
destined to be the precursor,—has been, indeed, 
already,—of many similar institutions throughout 
the kingdom. Colleges of this kind would fulfil 
Several important and useful functions. They 
would afford opportunities toworkmenand others, 
having but limited means, to improve and extend 
their information in their leisure hours. In 
Ormond-street there are classes for the study of 
Greek, Latin, history, art, mathematics, physi- 
ology, &c., at a very small term-fee. The pro- 
gramme is as extensive as that of the great 
universities; but it can seldom fall to the lot of 
working men to be able to take advantage of the 
entire course: yet it always affords men the 
epportunity of taking one or twe subjects in 
which they may be specially interested. And 
now and then, when a man is conscious of pos- 
sessing superior ability, to educate himself up to 
the higher mark he has proposed. But that this 
kind of institution may be of an extended 
national advantage, I think they must become 
a part of the Government scheme of education. 
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It can scarcely be expected that many institu. 
tions could, as the Ormond-street College, be 
taught on the voluntary principle, by unremune- 
rated teachers. We have there been bound 
together by enthusiasm in the cause, and a 
sincere respect and regard for the Rev. the 
Principal. It requires great determination, and 
a rigorously-ordered working life, to be able to 
give, through the years, regular attendance to 
duties of this kind. I am therefore inclined to 
believe that when the merits of this institution, 
the useful functions which such colleges are 
calculated to fulfil, come to be better understood, 
and the establishment of working men’s colleges 
throughout the great towns be contemplated, 
the voluntary system of teaching will have, if 
not entirely, to be partially abandoned. The 
Rey. the Principal was, however, sanguine that it 
would not. My own notion is that the most feasible 
and practicable plan for their extension would 
be by widening the local and provincial art schools 
of the Science and Art Department to the func- 
tions of working men’s colleges. 

Finally, I should desire to direct attention to 
the importance of drawing and music in general 
education,—in that education which is to form 
the manhood; they are essentially human and 
humane studies. The study of the arts would 
cover those dry bones of physical science, to 
which modern notions in their cold mechanical 
pride would confine education. The arts are the 
golden links in education; they are, too, as 
utilitarian as those studies to which this virtue 
is most attributed. I have repeatedly touched 
upon this subject, and will only now recapitulate 
the strong arguments in favour of their becoming 
an essential part of general education, of all 
college and school courses. Drawing and music 
are the proper exercises of the two most impor- 
tant of our senses, the eye and the ear. We 
should bear in mind that it is through the senses 
of seeing and hearing that we chiefly bear witness 
to what is passing in the world, and those who 
have the training of these senses only fully know 
what false witnesses the senses generally are, 
before they are properly educated. Neither let 
it be forgotten that it is upon these generally 
untrained and neglected senses, that character 
and life are frequently at stake. The desire to 
obey the command, “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness,” may sometimes be strengthened by 
being put upon oath, but the truth of evidence 
cannot be guaranteed by that course. If a 
witness be an imperfect observer, as the majority 
of witnesses of course are, in default of proper 
training, he may, and often does, conscientiously 
swear to the absolute truth of his erroneous im- 
pressions, and he cannot conscientiously do 
otherwise. In teaching drawing, this moral may 
be inculcated: ‘If you misapprehend the truth 
with regard to the fact, the model immediately 
before you, and biding your time for deliberate 
inspection, how can you expect to correctly 
observe and accurately record the fleeting facts 
and occurrences of every-day life?”’ It is not, 
however, in the witness-box only that trained 
senses are required, but to appreciate harmony 
and beauty in nature, to preside watchfully over 
all kinds of work, and to endow a nation’s manu- 
factures with that taste and permanent excel- 
lence which will insure their appreciation 
throughout the civilised world. I am now 
speaking more immediately of the education of the 
eye, and I will venture to say that you would find 
that painters and sculptors could more readily 
be inducted to any kind of handicraft,—could 
more readily turn their hands to any kind of 
work,—than any other class of the community ; 
and why? Not only because these arts require 
the greatest dexterity of hand, but because 
painters and sculptors see better. I know that 
there is as much to be said in behalf of music 
as an essential study, and has been said by 
musicians who are more competent than I to 
speak upon that subject. 

The thorough organisation of education 
should be the question of paramount import- 
ance with a nation’s rulers. It is education 
which moulds a people for good or evil. Take 
care of that, and England may rest hopeful and 
confident in her future. No difficulties should 
be permitted to stand in the way, nor expense be 
spared in order to have it the most complete in 
the world. W. Cave THomas. 








The Alexandra Palace.—The Alexandra 
Palace and Park, at Muswell Hill, will shortly be 
opened to the public. Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave 
has been appointed to be the manager, and the 
building is close upon completion. 
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EXHIBITION OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
IN PARIS. 


An International Exhibition of Domestic 
Economy will be opened at the Palace of 
Industry, in the Champs Elysées, Paris, on the 
15th of July next, under the auspices of the 
National Society for the Encouragement of 
Industrial Workers (Travaillewrs Industriels). 
This society has for its object, in its own terms, 
the honour of labour, by protecting, encouraging, 
and rewarding it, the raising of the intellectual 
and moral level of the workman, the facilitating 
of his independence by means of the Savings 
Bank, and providing for him in his old age, by 
other methods than the assistance given by the 
State. 

The exhibition is divided into forty-six classes, 
composing ten groups, comprising every object 
that can contribute to the material as well as 
the moral welfare of the artisan. 

We draw the attention of our readers to 
Groups 3 and 10. Group 3 is devoted to build. 
ings, and contains five classes, which are thus 
described :— 

Class 18. Models and plans of married or 
single working men, characterised by cheapness, 
combined with comfort and _ healthfulness; 
models of furnished rooms. 

Class 19. Models and plans of public build- 
ings, for the use of artisans, schools, lecture- 


rooms, hospitals, almshouses, baths, wash- 
houses, &c. 
Class 20. Building materials. Wall papers. 


Class 21. Examples of barrack buildings, and 
sailors’ lodgings on shipboard ; camp furniture. 

Class 22. Municipal and domestic hygiene, 
ventilation, water supply, and drainage. 

Group 10 contains but one class ; but its scope 
is sufficiently comprehensive. It consists of 
historical documents of every kind relating to 
the moral condition of the artisan, from the 
earliest period to the present. Books, pictures, 
engravings, examples of clothing, tools, &c. 

It would be in every way desirable if English 
architects would give their neighbours the benefit 
of their studies for the improvement of the 
dwellings of the working classes. The con- 
ditions under which the French and English 
workmen live are radically dissimilar, it is true; 
but if no other purpose were served than the 
opportunity of comparing two entirely different 
systems, it would be worth the experiment. 
There are but few architects who have not at 
some time of their lives exercised their ingenuity 
upon the production of a cheap and good 
labourer’s cottage, and it would be interesting 
to see these designs placed side by side with 
designs for similar objects from other countries. 

The numerous inventors of cheap building 
appliances, improved sanitary arrangements, 
labour-saving machines, &., in this country, 
should also be represented, and we invite atten- 
tion to the opportunity thus presented, because, 
from some cause or other, the Exhibition does 
not appear to have been properly advertised in 
England. 

The prizes, which will consist of gold, silver, 
and bronze medals, and honourable mentions, will 
be awarded by an International jury to the exhi-. 
bitors. Certificates will also be presented to 
workmen who have invented or produced articles 
exhibited. The Exhibition will be open from 
the 15th of July tothe 15th of October next. 
Applications for space must be made before the 
15th of June, 1872, specifying the name and 
address of the exhibitor, the nature of the object 
he desires to exhibit, and the space required. 
All communications should be addressed to the 
Direction of the Universal and International Exhi- 
bition of Domestic Economy, 23, Rue de la 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris; or to the Vicomte de 
Vallat, French Consulate, No. 38, Finsbury- 
circus, London. 








ARCHITECTURE IN EDINBURGH. 


As the season advances architectural projects 
are developed and the prospects of the profes. 
sion brighter ; for although at first there seemed 
a probability of a falling off, building operations 
appear to be going on as briskly as last year. 

Several new churches are projected. The 
congregation of the Holy Apostolic Church, 
which meets in a very modest building in 
Barony-street, have resolved upon erecting a 
handsome new edifice upon a site at the north. 
west angle of East London-street, and Broughton- 
street. Four architects have been invited to 
send in designs, the successful competitor to be 
employed in carrying out his design, and the 
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other three to receive a fee of 351. each. The 
style prescribed is Norman. Provision is to be 
made for alarge double chancel and other features 
of a ritualistic character. The construction is to 
be of stone, within and without, and the cost to 
be between 7,0001. and 8,0001., exclusive of 
fittings, tower, &c., which last-mentioned feature 
is not to be proceeded with in the mean time, 
but is to be embodied in the design. 

The Rose-street United Presbyterian congre- 
gation intend to abandon their present church, 
and have secured a site at the angle of Palmer- 
ston-place and West Maitland-street, whereon it is 
intended to erect a new church, at a cost of 
about 8,000/., from the designs of Mr. Dick 
Peddie. 

A limited competition has been invited for a 
new Free church at Morningside, to supersede 
the present building,—a specimen of the “ Batty 
Langley” style; and an additional United Pres- 
byterian church is projected in London-road, to 
the eastward of Brunton-place. 

A movement is on foot to establish a new club, 
upon a site in one of the streets leading off 
Princes-street ; but we learn that it has as yet 
received only a limited amount of support. 

In domestic street architecture nothing re- 
markable is on foot in the new town, except the 
Opening up of new ground upon the Drums- 
heugh estate, where first-class mansions, after 
the designs of Mr. Dick Peddie, are to be 
erected. In the old town the practice of 
keeping up the ancient style is pretty generally 
adopted, A very picturesque group has been 
erected at the angle of High-street and Black- 
friars-street, one feature of which, a piazza, has 
been objected to as forming a refuge for idle 
loungers. As an architectural feature, however, 
it is quaint and pleasing. 

The old Darian House in Bristo-street has 
been erased, and an imposing and characteristic 
block of shops and dwellings has been erected on 
its site. The architect, Mr. R. Thornton Shiells, 
has caused a panel to be inserted, giving the date 
of the erection and destruction of the old house ; 
and in another part of the same block a similar 
panel commemorates the fact that here stood a 
bastion of the ancient city wall. Mr. Shiells has 
also prepared designs in the old Scottish style 
for another block in course of erection in Forrest- 
road, upon the site of the old city Poor-house ; 
and opposite this another block is being pro- 
ceeded with from the designs of Mr. J. C. Hay, 
in rear of which an Odd Fellows’ Hall is to be 
built. 

The new street from the Lawn Market to the 
Bank of Scotland, to be called St. Giles-street, is 
being pushed forward, and several liocks are 
being roofed in. Mr. Bryce, who is architect, 
has been saving in ornamental detail in this in- 
stance, and has sought for effect by bold and 
telling outline. 

The two southernmost blocks are five stories 
in height, gabled and finished at the angles by 
high pointed towers. Those towards Princes- 
street have large turrets corbelled out from the 
angles, which are conspicuous from the distance. 

Adjoining this, in Market-street, a new hotel 
has been erected from the designs of Messrs. 
Beattie & Son, who have adopted a Flemish 
type. In outline it harmonises well with the 
surroundings ; but we would have preferred it 
without the blank windows in the west eleva- 
tion, which are neither beautiful nor useful, and 
are quite out of place in a building of this 








DRINKING FOUNTAIN, CLIFTON 
DOWNS. 


THE Society of Merchant Venturers having 
munificently granted the enjoyment of the 
Clifton Downs to the citizens of Bristol for 
ever, a liberal and much.-esteemed citizen, 
Mr. Alderman Proctor, at his own cost, has 
erected a drinking fountain to commemorate the 
event. 

The fountain stands on the site of the old 
turnpike, a most admirable position, as it is 
approached by four roads, leading respectively 
from the Hotwells, Durdham Downs, Redlands, 
and the city, as well as by a pathway from the 
new zig-zag walk up the cliff. The structure 
has the novelty of being triangular on plan: 
thus, effect is obtained for a certain expen- 
diture without making it so massive as would 
have been the case had it been square. The 
stone used is the Box ground, with alternate 
voussoirs to the arches of red Mansfield: the 
three arches spring from columns the shafts of 
which are of Rouge Royal marble polished: the 





basin is red Mansfield with a polished, veined 
marble curb. Inside the basin stands what may 
be termed the fountain proper, from which the 
taps project; this takes the form of the structure, 
and there is a tap in front of each arch. The 
under side of the superstructure is groined. Over 
the arches are gables, with coping and carving 
under it, and they have each a carved finial. At 
the three angles there are buttresses, terminating 
with gablets detached from the pyramidal roof 
which rises from the centre, and is topped by a 
handsome finial. In the gables over the three 
arched openings are circular sunk panels con- 
taining the arms of the Merchant Venturers, the 
arms of the city of Bristol, and those of the 
donor, Mr. Alderman Proctor, carved in red 
Mansfield stone, with their several mottoes. Cut 
in a panel in the base of the fountain is the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

‘« Erected by a citizen of Bristol to record the liberal 
gift of certain rights over Clifton Down made to the 
citizens by the Society of Merchant Venturers, under the 

rovisions of the Clifton and Durdham Downs Acts of 
arliament, 1861, whereby the enjoyment of these Downs 
is preservéd to the citizens of Bristol for ever.”’ 

The fountain stands on three Pennant stone 
steps: on one side a fourth.is added, for the 
accommodation of children. The steps take a 
hexagonal form, the lowest being 12 ft. 9 in. 
through. The whole structure is 25 ft. 6 in. high, 
to the top of the carved finial. It is surrounded 
by a plain but substantial iron railing, forming 
a circle, which is to be laid out with flower beds 
and gravel paths. In connexion with the foun- 
tain there isa cattle-trough not far off, which 
will be continually supplied with water. 

The work has been carried out from the designs 
of Messrs. G. & Henry Godwin, of London, archi- 
tects, by Messrs. Broad & Tucker, of Bristol. 

The scene on Easter Monday, when the foun- 
tain was first made available for the public, was 
a remarkable one, and showed that the donor has 
supplied a want. Numbers were waiting their 
turn all the afternoon, and it was found neces- 
sary to obtain half a dozen loose cups, so that the 
children amongst the excursionists clustered 
round it might be quickly supplied. 

The citizens of Bristol are to be congratulated 
upon obtaining such a valuable concession on 
the part of the Society of Merchant Venturers; 
but they certainly are to be congratulated equally 
upon having amongst them so generous a fellow- 
citizen as Mr. Alderman Proctor. 








PRIZES FOR STUDENTS. 


“A DiseusteD Puri.” writes us a letter of 
two parts, blowing hot and cold. He inquires if 
certain premiums offered to members of the 
Architectural Association for designs for the 
iron roof of a Corn Exchange, have been awarded, 
and complains, justly, that the very people who 
call out for inducements to work when such 
inducements are offered do not take advantage 
of them. He then goes on to complain of archi- 
tects that they do not offer a sufficient number 
of prizes of good amount to induce members of 
the Association to come forward, and says pupils 
and assistants are as little cared for as day- 
labourers. There is more truth in the first part 
of his letter than the second. There are plenty 
of medals and premiums offered every year in 
various quarters to architectural students, but 
these scarcely call forth so many competitors as 
might be expected. It is much easier to say, 
“T wish I could distinguish myself,” than to 
exert the amount of energy and application 
necessary to effect this. Men must work if they 
would win, and not be depressed by a failure or 
two at starting. 








TURNER’S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” 


AN important collection of proofs and prints 
illustrative of Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum” has 
been made by the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
and is now on view at their house in Savile-row. 
It includes choice impressions of first states, 
touched proofs, and unpublished plates, and for 
the first time shows in its full strength this 
remarkable work of our remarkable countryman. 
As all students know, there was no copy of the 
“Liber” issued containing only early impressions; 
to obtain such a one several had to be sacrificed. 
An interesting catalogue has been published for 
the assistance of visitors. As the writer of it 
points out, the issue of “ Liber Studiorum” began 
in the year 1807. Its publication was fitful and un- 
business-like. Turner employed no publisher to 
put forth the work for him ; and, so far as we have 





been able to ascertain, there is no trace of any 
prospectus or advertisement intended to recom. 
mend the work to the public. Five plates were 
issued together in a part, and it is supposed that 
the work, according to the original plan, should 
have extended to twenty such parts,—that is, one 
hundred plates. The first four were issued 
under an arrangement with Mr. Charles Turner, 
the engraver, according to which he was to 
engrave all the plates. On all but a few of the 
earliest of these his name appears as publisher, 
as well as engraver, and it has been suggested 
that the original design of the work was partly 
due to him. Rather a hard bargain is said to 
have been struck by the painter with his name- 
sake for the performance of these twofold duties. 
However that may be, the engagement between 
them terminated not very amicably after the 
appearance of twenty plates, and thenceforward 
Turner, the painter, became his own publisher, 
arranged the work himself, and sold the copies 
at his own house. Each part contained five 
plates. They were stitched together in a blue- 
grey cover, with a badly-printed title. The 
price asked for the first numbers was, prints, 
15s.; proofs, 11. 5s.; “to be paid for on de- 
livery ;” but it was afterwards raised to, prints, 
1l. 1s.; proofs, 21. 2s. 

We can remember a visit to the artist’s house,. 
backed with a letter of introduction, for the pur-- 
pose of purchasing a copy. ‘ Have you got the 
money with you?” The money was produced. 
“Go up and get a copy” (addressing his dirty 
old servant), “and mind, take the top one: I'll 
have no picking.” However, let this pass: the 
recollection is not an agreeable one. The sub- 
jects treated in the “ Liber Studiorum” are very 
varied, and show the range of the artist’s power. 
For the full appreciation of the work an educa- 
tion is necessary, and this exhibition will afford it. 








SCHOOL-BOARDS. 


Chesterfield.—The report of Messrs. Smith & 
Haslehurst having been given to the Board, it 
was resolved that the plans for the new schools 
in Hepper-street and St. Helen’s-street, which 
bore the motto of “ Simplex Munditiis,” be 
adopted. Upon looking at the letter accom- 
panying the plans, the architect was found to be 
Mr. S. Rollinson, of Chesterfield. It was then 
resolved that the clerk apply to Mr. Rollinson 
for all information in respect of the building, to 
be placed before the Education Department, 
previously to the amount required being borrowed 
for the building of the schools. 

Eckington.—It has been resolved “That Mr. 
Robson, consulting architect of the London 
School Board, be appointed architect to the 
Board.” 

Bradford.—At the last meeting of the Board 
two letters were read from the Educational 
Department, enclosing one from Alderman Shep- 
herd, who had called the attention of the depart- 
ment to what he considered the extravagant 
expenditure of the Board. The letters also gave 
the substance of the report of their lordships’ 
architect upon the proposed schools at Fever- 
sham-street, Bowling Back-lane, and Ryan- 
street, which he regarded as too expensive in 
character. It was further pointed out that these 
schools would almost cover the entire deficiency 
which the inspector had reported to exist in the 
borough, so that the accommodation in them 
would appear to be excessive, especially as the 
Board contemplated the erection of four addi- 
tional schools in other districts. These com- 
munications were referred to the committees of 


the Board. The Mayor, as chairman of the Board, 


then made a statement showing that the expendi- 
ture in providing schools for 5,000 children at a 
total cost of 100,0001., would, if the money were 
borrowed from the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners at 3} per cent., be simply covered by a 
rate of 3d. in the pound. Alderman Mitchell 
afterwards brought on his motion for appointing 
a committee to inquire into the cost of the pro- 
posed schools and sites for schools, with a view to- 
the diminution of the expenditure on each or all 
of them. He estimated that if the Board carried 
out their present scheme in regard tothese schools, 
the total cost would be at the rate of 181. 6s. 10d. 
for every child accommodated, and quoted 
figures to show that in other towns School Board 
schools were being erected at a much less cost. 
The motion gave rise to a debate, and was ulti- 
mately defeated by nine votes against five. _ 
Ipswich.—In consequence of the advertise- 
ments which appeared for plans of school build- 
ings, several architects in the town pointed out 
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that sufficient time had not been allowed to get 
out the plans, and that there was an apparent 
want of harmony between the ground plan re- 
ferred to in the advertisement and the rules and 
regulations defined by the Committee of Council 
on Education. As to the first point, the clerk to 
the Board stated at their last meeting that, under 
the direction of the vice-chairman, he wrote to 
the architects informing them that they might 
calculate upon having an extension of time ; and 
as to the second matter it was pointed out to him 
that the scale for the breadth of the rooms was 
fixed at 20 ft. in the rules and regulations for 
building schools, and that this scale was binding. 
He had an interview with Mr. Westhorp, and 
with the inspector, Mr. Alington, and, as a result, 
he wrote to the Department asking if, in build- 
ing the schools required, the Board were neces- 
sarily limited to the breadth of 20ft. He re- 
ceived the following reply :—“ The breadth of 
the schoolrooms need not be strictly confined to 
20 ft., but all experience shows that narrow 
rooms fitted with groups of desks and benches 
along only one side of the room are far more 
convenient for school purposes than the wider 
rooms fitted with groups against the opposite 
sides. Moreover, the narrow rooms are readily 
partitioned off into class-rooms if necessary, 
which cannot be done in the case of the wider 
rooms without considerable expense. In the 
opinion of their Lordships, the Board would do 
well to re-consider the arrangement of the plan 
herewith returned.” A long discussion ensued as 
to what should be the action of the Board in 
reference to the matter. An opinion was 
expressed that it would be a great mistake 
for the Board to confine their large rooms to 
20 ft., seeing there could be no possible objec- 
tion to the room of the size fixed upon in the 
ground plan, which had been approved of by 
this Board. But it was pointed out that the 
breadth of 20 ft. was a general instruction, and 
that if the Board departed from the instructions 
which had been laid down, they might after- 
wards get found fault with by the Government 
authorities. It was also remarked that this 
Board could hardly set itself against the expe- 
rience and strong representation of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. W. Fraser pointed out the advan- 
tages which resulted from the school-room being 
of the size laid down by the Government, and 
urged the desirability of the Board altering 
their ground plan. A letter was read from Mr, 
S. Westhorp (who was unable to be present), 
expressing his opinion that it would not be wise 
for the Board to adhere to the plans they had 
prepared, but to advertise for plans generally, 
and have the schools only 20 feet wide, as it 
appeared to him that the department would 
eventually approve of none other. Eventually 
@ proposition by Mr. Fraser, to the effect 
that the ground plan approved of at the last 
meeting, should be withdrawn, and that the 
architects should be apprised thereof, was carried 
unanimously, on the understanding that the 
clerk should procure information as to whether 
the school-room, divisible into class-rooms, was 
of itself sufficient without class-rooms. It was 
also resolved that the plans should be sent in on 
the 1st of May. 








SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY. 


At the meeting on Tuesday, April 2nd, a 
notice of a “Curious Myth respecting the Birth 
of Sargina, from the Assyrian Tablets, con- 
taining an Account of his Life,” by Mr. Henry 
Fox Talbot, was read. Mr. Talbot showed that 
Sargina the First was a very ancient king of 
Babylonia. The date of his reign is uncertain, 
but it may be roughly estimated at fourteen or 
fifteen centuries before the Christian era. He 
was a legislator and a conqueror; and his arms 


. appear to have reached the distant Mediter- 


ranean. He fixed his capital at Agani, in 
Babylonia, a city whose site has not yet beon 
discovered. His history, like that of other 
ancient conquerors and legislators, has become 
partially involved in fable. An account of his 
birth and infancy, preserved on a tablet in the 
British Museum, offers a great similarity to that 
of the infancy of Moses, as related in the second 
chapter of Exodus. For, we read that the 
mother of Moses “took for him an ark of bul- 
rushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch, 
and put the child therein : and she laid it in the 
flags by the river’s brink. And Pharaoh’s 
daughter saw the ark among the flags, and she 
sent her maid to fetch it. And when she had 
opened it she saw the child.’ All this agrees 





very closely with the conduct of Sargina’s 
mother as described on the Assyrian tablet. ‘“ In 
a secret place my mother had brought me forth. 
She placed me in an ark of bulrushes: with 
bitumen she closed up the door. She threw me 
into the river, which did not enter into the ark. 
The river bore me up, and brought me to the 
dwelling of a kind-hearted fisherman. He saved 
my life, and brought me up as his own son,” &c. 
The inscription appears to have been a long one, 
but only a small portion of the beginning has 
been well preserved. 








SINKING SHAFTS THROUGH WATER- 
BEARING STRATA. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Art a recent meeting, Mr. Hawksley, president, 
in the chair, the paper read was “On the Kind- 
Chaudron System of Sinking Shafts through 
Water-bearing Strata, without the Use of Pump- 
ing Machinery,” by Mr. Emerson Bainbridge. 
Of the total expenditure necessary to open out a 
coal-field, one of the chief items of cost was 
caused by the heavy expenses incurred in sink- 
ing the shafts, and when such sinking happened 
to pass through water-bearing strata, the pro- 
portion due to this head, of the total cost, was 
much increased. When a shaft exceeded 200 or 
300 yards in depth, and when the water occurred 
near the surface, it was usual to keep the water 
back by the insertion of cylindrical metal 
“tubbing,” placed upon a hard bed of rock at a 
point immediately below the lowest feeder. 
Where pits were less than 100 or 200 yards in 
depth, the application of tubbing was not of 
much service, as the movement and dislocation of 
the strata, consequent upon the removal of the 
coal, generally caused the water to find its way 
into the underground workings. The sinkings in 
which there was the largest quantity of water 
had been carried in Belgium through the chalk, 
and in England through the Permian series; 
these rocks usually being sufficiently porous to 
contain large volumes of water. Without excep- 
tion, in England, all such sinkings had been 
made by the use of pumping machinery of suffi- 
cient power to keep the pit, during the process 
of sinking, comparatively dry. 

It was state | that the question of dealing with 
wet sinkings in the most economical manner 
would, before long, become of much greater im- 
portance than heretofore. In the report of the 
Royal Coal Commission an estimate was given of 
the coal remaining in the British Islands, as 


follows :— 

Million Tons. 

Coal yet remaining which is or will have to 
be reached by sinkings through the coal 
TOMNINOD: ice aces dacersconsnucchectacascattaivent 
Coal yet remaining which is or will have to 
be got by sinkings through the Permian 

pod other formations overlying the coal 
MCUIIIIS oases ccnnecsvonncsesccacanacsgstinsecsgsecss 104,418 


90,527 


The plan of sinking pits hitherto practised in 
this country consisted in dealing with the water 
by means of large pumping-engines, in leaving the 
bottoms of the pits dry enough to allowthe sinkers 
to block the well, and in keeping back the water in 
the upper strata by metal rings, cast in segments 
about 4 ft. long, and connected by wooden joints, 
which were wedged tight, when all the tubbing 
was fixed. The evils of this system were :— 
I. The heavy first cost of the plant, when special 
pumping machinery was used. 2. The expense 
of the wedging tubs, and the cost of fixing them. 
3. The delay caused by the sinkers being com- 
pelled to work always in water. 4, The high 
first cost of the tubbing and of fixing it in the 
shaft, and the liability of the tubbing leaking in 
consequence of the numerous joints. 

In the application of the Kind-Chaudron system 
these evils were to a great extentavoided. This 
system consisted of a combination of Mr. Kind’s 
well-known apparatus for boring wells, with an 
ingenious device, invented by M. Chaudron, for 
fixing cylindrical tubbing under water in such a 
manner as to make it quite secure and water- 
tight. In the latter part of 1871, the author, 
accompanied by Mr. W. Cochrane, visited the 
Maurage pits, near Mons, where two shafts were 
being sunk by this process. These shafts, 
though having a depth respectively of 373 ft. and 
593 ft. at the date of that visit, had been bored 
that depth under water with a diameter of 
13 ft. 6 in., the water having been constantly 
standing at a depth of 37 ft. from the surface. 
The Chaudron system consisted of the following 
distinct processes :—1. The erection of the 





machinery on the surface. 2. The boring of 
the pits to the lowest part of the water-bearing 
strata. 3. The placing of the tubbing. 4. The 
introduction of cement behind the tubbing to 
complete its solidity. 5. The extraction of the 
water from the pits, and the erection of wedged 
cribs to secure the moss-box. The machinery on 
the surface consisted of a capstan engine, which 
raised the débris from the pits, and a vertical 
engine, by means of which the boring tools were 
lifted at each stroke; the speed of the latter 
engine varying from fifteen to eighteen strokes 
per minute. The first tool applied was the small 
trepan, which weighed 8 tons and bored a hole 
4 ft. 83 in. in diameter, the depth of the boring 
being increased at the rate of from 6 ft. to 10 ft. 
per day. The pit was enlarged by a trepan 
weighing 16} tons, which increased the size to 
13 ft. 6 in., and was kept from 10 to 30 yards 
behind the pit made by thesmaller trepan. The 
larger boring-tool had twenty-eight teeth, and 
the smaller tool fourteen teeth, each tooth 
weighing 72 lb. The boring by the larger 
trepan did not progress faster than about 3 ft. 
per day of twenty-four hours. The boring was 
generally carried on in the day, the remaining 
twelve hours being employed in raising the débris 
from the pits. When the bottom of the water- 
bearing strata was reached, the tubbing, which 
consisted of metal cylinders cast in complete 
rings of an internal diameter of 12 ft. and a 
length of 4 ft. 9 in., was placed in the shaft, the 
rings of tubbing being connected by bolts. The 
tubbing was tested by hydraulic apparatus to 
one-half more pressure than it was expected to 
be subjected to. The rings of tubbing were let 
down into the shafts by means of the capstan ; 
the moss-box at the bottom of the tubbing being 
placed in the pit first. The moss-box consisted 
of two cylinders, one sliding inside the other, and 
each having a flange broad enough to form a 
chamber to hold a quantity of ordinary moss. 
When the moss-box reached the bed which was 
prepared for it at the bottom of the pit, the 
weight of the superincumbent tubbing pressed 
upon the moss, and formed a water-tight barrier. 
The tubbing being thus fixed, the annular space 
between it and the sides of the shaft was filled 
with cement, thus ensuring the solidity of the 
tubbing; after this was finished, the standing 
water in the shaft was drawn out, and the 
joint below the moss-box was permanently safe, 
by the fixing of several rings of tubbing resting 
on two strong wedging cribs. 

The comparative cost of sinking by the pro- 
cesses referred to was shown by two tables, one 
of which exhibited the complete cost of sinking, 
and the time occupied by the ordinary system, 
at eighteen different collieries, whilst the other 
gave the same information for ten collieries put 
down by M. Chaudron’s process. The results 
showed that, whilst with the system of sinking by 
the aid of pumping machinery, the average. cost 
per foot had amounted to 114°71., and the rate of 
sinking to 8°9 ft. per month, with the Chaudron 
process the average cost of all the pits was equal 
to 22°91. per foot, and the speed of sinking to 
15'8 ft. per month. 








WORKS AT THE EXHIBITION PALACE, 
DUBLIN. 


WE recently gave particulars of progress 
here. Since then various new works have been 
determined on. A grotto fountain, consisting 
of a large central stalactite cavern, and two 
smaller caverns at the sides, is being constructed 
at the southern end of the nave. In front 
of the smaller caverns at the sides will be 
figures of the Spirits of the Land, standing in 
ornamental basins carried on light curved and 
foliated ribs springing from a larger basin of 
rock-work ; into which, after passing through 
the basins before described, water cast from 
ornamental jets rising above the figures will 
be discharged, and will flow through the rock. 
work of the rim, and over concealed coloured 
lights. Within the large central cavern there 
will be Naiads. 

The summit of the grotto will be crowned with 
a figure of Erin, seated on a bank of shamrocks, 
and a cataract will rush over, and cover the 
entire of the mouth of the cent:al cavern, and be 
acted upon by lime-lights and coloured reflectors. 
The interstices of the rock-work will be filled 
with ferns, mosses, and drooping foliage, and a 
flower-slope will be brought down from the rim 
of the main basin to meet the floor. mat 

Another fountain is in course of erection in 
the part of the nave opposite the Colonnade, 
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with reclining figures bearing ornamental lamps. 
Outside the rim will be a border of ornamental 
tiles, manufactured by Messrs. Kerr, of the 
Balleek Pottery Works. Within the rim there 
will be, at either side of the centre of the basin, 
a group of four storks. In the centre of the 
fountain there will be a group rising to a height 
of about 20 ft. above the floor; and around 
the base there will be four figures (em- 
blematical of the four provinces of Ireland), 
each seated on a nautilus, with sails set and 
extended oars. The group is crowned by a 
figure of St. Patrick trampling underfoot a toad- 
stool, and banishing the serpents from the soil. 
The right hand is extended, the left grasps a 
staff, above which is a cluster of shamrock- 
leaves, containing large ornamental water-jets. 

Two colossal figures of St. Michael are being 
carved in Portland stone,—one for each of the 
garden fountains,—and a spacious orchestra is 
being erected at the north end of the nave. 

The Naiads between the central cavern of 
the grotto fountain will be in Portland stone; 
the groups in ffont of the side caverns, and also 
the colossal figure of Erin, in Sicilian marble. 
The rim of the fountain front of the colonnade 
will be in violet vein marble, the stork groups in 
majolica, the basins in light Bardiglio, the base 
and serpents in Egyptian green, and the nautilus 
shells, figures, and foliage generally in natural 
colours. 

The entire of the works are being executed 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Walter Emden, architect. The carved 
work of the grotto fountain and of the garden 
fountains has been entrusted to Mr. Edward 
Mitchell, of Crowndale-road, Camden-town. The 
whole of the ornamental work of the central 
fountain is being carried out by the Marezzo 
Marble Company, of Oxford-street, for whom 
the modelling has been done by Mr. Broomfield, 
of Kennington-road. The grottoes and rustic 
work generally are being constructed by Mr. 
Nadal, a French artist; and the artistic lighting 
will be by Defries & Sons. The constructive 
works of foundations and basins have been 
executed by Mr. Thomas Henley, of Holloway ; 
and the hydraulic engineering is by Messrs, 
Edmundson, of Capel-street, Dublin. Mr. Beer, 
of Tennison-street, London, who is well known 
in connexion with many of the London theatres, 
is engaged in decorating the concert-hall and 
dining-room. 








CONDITION OF THE HOUSES IN 
ADELPHI-TERRACE,. 


At Bow-street, on Tuesday last, Mr. Biron, 
instructed by Mr. Napier, attended the court 
with Mr. Hayward, the district surveyor to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, by the request of 
Mr. Vaughan, with reference to an application 
for an order for ejectment under the Building 
Act, which he made on Monday, the 25th of 
March. 

The application was made respecting the 
dangerous state of five or six houses in Adelphi- 
terrace, and the result was that Mr. Vaughan 
granted an order for the removal of the in- 
habitants, one of the houses being the Junior 
Garrick Club. Afterwards several of the in- 
habitants, accompanied by Mr. Fladgate, solici- 
tor, waited upon Mr. Vaughan, and in conse. 
quence of their assertions that the houses were 
perfectly safe, Mr. Vaughan suspended the 
order, and requested Mr. Fladgate to attend 
on Tuesday, when notice would also be given 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Mr. Vaughan said there was no case before 
him upon which he could decide. He suggested 
that Mr. Fladgate should take out a summons 
against the Board of Works to show cause why 
the order should not be cancelled. After some 
little discussion, this course was adopted, and the 
summons made returnable at once. 

Mr. Fladgate then stated that the houses had 
been built about a hundred years, and had boon 
somewhat neglected Thoro were cracks in the 
wells aud basements, but they had not increased 
during the last ten years. They were sufficient 
perhaps to frighten the district surveyor, who 
had only recently seen them, but their true 
nature did not justify the steps which he had 
taken to eject at once the inhabitants. 

Mr. Robert Driver, of Whi i 
— cei td of the Adelphi ame einer Me 

recently examined the houses in Adelphi-terrace, and 
was satisfied of their stability. No. 1a, the Junior Garrick 
Club, was in the same condition as it had been for the past 
ier daring the foo ac Tie ae 
certainly no danger of the house falling, “The same ven 





mark applied also to Nos. 1 and 2, except that the latter 
was the worst. No.3 was in very good order. No. 4 
was not so good, but it was inno danger. Some of the 
cracks might have got a little larger, but there was no 
fear for people sleeping there. 

Mr. Wm. Scurry, architect and surveyor, deposed that 
he had received notice to shore up the foundation, and 
the work wasin progress. He made a careful survey 
of Adelphi-terrace, and he considered the houses quite 
secure. The Club was perfectly safe. On being cross- 
examined, the witness said that one Of the piers or sup- 
ports of the arches under one of the houses needed 
rebuilding, and he was appointed to see to the repairs. 
He had shored the place in such a manner that there was 
no immediate danger of the house above falling. 

Mr. Vaughan said the question he had to decide was 
whether the shoring was sufficient. 

The witness replied that he should consider so himself. 

Mr. Fladgate said that he had other witnesses, but 
their evidence was only in corroboration of what had 
already been said. 

Mr. Hayward stated that he considered the houses were 
in a very dangerous condition, and that the reconstruction 
of the piers was avery delicate operation. It was exceed- 
ingly unsafe for people to remain in the house while the 
reconstruction was being carried on. He had advised 100 
_— to work at it on Sunday, on account of the immediate 

anger. 
r. George Vulliamy, the superintending architect to 
the Board, made similar statements. 

Mr. Vaughan said he was quite prepared to express his 
opinion that the order must not be cancelled. 

The order for the ejectment was therefore held good. 








THE PROPOSED WIDENING OF THE 
POULTRY AND CHEAPSIDE. 


THE Works and General Purposes Committee 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works have re- 
ported to the Board that they have inspected the 
locality, and also received a report from their 
architect, from which it appeared that the width 
of the Poultry was about 39 ft., and that it was 
proposed to throw 13 ft. 6 in. in depth by a 
length of 50 ft. into the street, increasing the 
width for the said 50 ft. from 39 ft. to 51 ft. 
9 in. at Old Jewry, and 53 ft. 3 in. at the 
eastern end of the improvement, being a con- 
tinuation of the line of the setting back of the 
site of St. Mildred’s Church and of the Union 
Bank of London. The gross cost of this, the 
architect was informed, was 44,4001. 17s. 9d., 
and the ground at the rear of the improvement 
left for recoupment had been let at a rental of 
1,2001. per annum, which at twenty-five years’ 
purchase was 30,0001., and, deducted from the 
gross cost, gave 14,4401. 17s. 9d. nett, as against 
15,8401. 17s. 9d., the estimated cost. The com- 
mittee believed this to be a very valuable im- 
provement, in which the Board might properly 
assist. They thereupon recommended the Board 
to contribute one-half of the cost, such contribu- 
tion not to exceed 7,2201. 

The report of the committee was adopted by 
the Board unanimously. 








THE SAFETY OF SASH-FASTENERS. 

S1r,—While agreeing with “ A Craftsman” in 
his statement that the desire for cheapness, and 
the great competition amongst manufacturers, 
have resulted in producing at the present time 
goods which, as a rule, are “ flashy and bad,’’ I 
think his letter in some respects is likely to 
mislead. 

To understand the difficulties to be overcome, 
I would put shortly before you the present 
position of the fastenings of our windows. 

Ist. The police authorities find, from the 
daily reports furnished them throughout London 
and other large towns, that a very large propor- 
tion of the robberies committed in houses are 
effected by the thieves obtaining entrance there- 
into through the windows, and that, naturally 
enough, they wish to render this easy ingress 
more difficult. The entrance is easy some- 
times, because, through the carelessness of the 
servants, the sashes are not fastened. 

2nd. When they are fastened, the fasteners 
can be quickly and easily opened from the out- 
side by the use of a common knife. I am here 
alluding to the ordinary sash-fastener which is 
in such general use. 

: It will, then, be seen that this is not a ques- 
tion of good or bad workmanship, but a question 
of design. What is wanted is a sash-fastener 
which |shall satisfy these requirements, and it 
should therefore be :— 

1st. Of that configuration that it may easily 
be seen whether it is shut, while a person is 
standing in almost any part of the room. 

2nd. It must not be possible for thieves to 
open it from the outside by the use of a knife 
or thin steel blade. 

Therefore, the old spring screw sash-fastener, 
which your correspondent much praises, will not 
satisfy the requirement. The servant may not 
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have screwed it, and as it is a little trouble, 
most probably has omitted to do so. Yet the 
eye of a master or mistress will scarcely detect 
it, without trying the fastening. Herein is the 
old sash-fastener inferior to the one in general 
use, which can at a glance be seen whether it is 
fastened. The further objection to the spring 
screw sash-fastener, is fairly stated by “A Crafts. 
man.” This fastener, then, is not likely to be 
again brought into general use. 

Next, let me examine “A Craftman’s” own 
idea; namely, the rebating of the meeting bars 
themselves, of which he says, the more he con- 
siders that process the more he is convinced 
of its security, and that he is prepared to meet 
the objection that may be urged against it. 

The objections I would advance are, that in 
any sashes constructed in the usual way, and 
having cross-bars, there is no security because 
the rebate cannot be made sufficient. This will 
be apparent if a section be drawn ; and of course 
still more so if the sashes be made, or a model. 
It is not novel, being but a repetition in wood 
of the rebated sash-fastener, which has just been 
found a failure. Even if it could be made to 
answer, it would not meet the difficulty, for it is 
not to be supposed that all houses could have 
new sashes ; and therefore its application would 
be almost limited to new houses. This I need 
not speak about, however, until I am shown to 
be wrong in respect to its uselessness. Prac- 
tically the only remedy is a sash-fastener giving 
security without much (if any) increased ex- 
pense. 

It is foreign to the question to say, as your 
correspondent does, that if the thief cannot 
open the sash-fastener, he will resort to other 
modes; because all that is desired is that he 
shall not enter by reason of the defectiveness of 
this one article. Every additional impediment 
in the burglar’s way means increased security to 
the householder. Further, it must be remem- 
bered that many a thief would be afraid to carry 
with him the articles “A Craftsman” names,— 
drills, jemmies, and centre-bits, a diamond, and 
a leather sucker ; and it is certain that if caught 
with any such things about him, they would 
ensure his conviction; while if he only had a 
pocket-knife, he might escape. 

The necessity, then, exists of selecting from 
the very many sash-fasteners (the number of 
different kinds of which I may mention has 
greatly increased of late) some few of which 
while they have the requisite security, have also 
cheapness to insure their general adoption. 

The reason I say some few is because I con- 
sider it an advantage that a variety should be 
used, so that the burglar may have some little 
uncertainty as to the particular kind which is on 
the windows of the house he proposes to attack. 

I trust shortly to have arrived at a decision on 
the merits of the great number of sash-fasteners 
I have had submitted to me, which result I hope 
to be able to present to your readers. 

B. FLETCHER. 











THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES. 


Axsovut a month since, a question was put by 
Lord Redesdale in the House of Lords as to the 
block of houses in Parliament-street in front of 
the new Home and Colonial Offices, and Lord 
Lansdowne replied on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that this block would remain for the pre- 
sent, as a matter of economy, inasmuch as the 
houses were producing rent. Of course, Lord 
Lansdowne replied according to his instructions, 
but the answer is so palpably absurd on the 
face of it, that it is marvellous how the officials 
of her Majesty’s Office of Works could have 
ventured to put such words into his Lordship’s 
mouth. Some of the houses are empty, or let to 
book-stall keepers and such like; so that the 
income must be very little. Per contrd, the 
extra cost to the contractors must be enormous ; 
for any passer-by can see that, on account of the 
confined space, there is the greatest difficulty in 
getting in the materials. Not only is a large 
unnecessary cost thus put on the contractors, 
but they must be inevitably delayed to a serious 
extent; and as the Government are put to cost 
and inconvenience for the want of these offices, 
it is plain that the interest on the outlay which 
is lost by delay in completing them must be ten- 
fold the trifling rents which the Government are 
receiving from weekly or monthly tenants. It 
seems the fate of her Majesty’s Works to be 
continually governed with the mixture of reck- 
less extravagance and miserable parsimony 80 
well described by Mr, Gladstone some two years 
since. 5 A LookER.-ON. 
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STALLS IN THE CATHEDRAL OF BOIS-LE-DUC. 


STALLS IN THE CATHEDRAL OF | 
BOIS-LE-DUC, HOLLAND. 


Tne Cathedral of Bois-le-Duc, towhichwe have | 
already frequently referred, offers us yet another | 
illustration. The stalls here represented are of 
a type far from uncommon in Holland and 
Northern Germany, but not frequently to be 
met with in England. The continuous “coved”? | 
canopy does not seem to have found much favour | 
with the English Medizval architects, who seem | 
always to have preferred placing a separate | 
canopy over every stall; and where the coved 
canopy is to be met with in the stalls of English | 
churches, it will generally be found that they | 
are of foreign workmanship and design. 

Another foreign peculiarity is to be noticed in | 
the stalls at Bois-le-Duc, and that is the singular | 
pierced scrollwork filling up the end of the 
stalls. | 

We believe that a somewhat similar treatment | 
was to be seen in the old stalls at Wells Cathe- | 
dral before they were removed to make way for | 
stone niches, which now occupy their place ; but | 
we do not know of any other English example. | 
On the Continent, however, the examples are | 
numerous and very varied. Sometimes the | 
scroll is simply foliage, as in the case before us; | 


at other times, figures are introduced, as at 
Hildesheim. At Breda, the mysteries of the 
rosary are introduced into the scrollwork; and 
at Moosburg, grotesque animals. The most | 
interesting examples of this kind of stall-end | 
which we have met with are to be seen at 
Hildesheim, Erfurth, Halberstadt, Moosburg in | 
Bavaria, Breda and Bois-le-Duc in Holland, and 
the Cathedral of Palermo. 








THANET STREET NEW SCHOOLS, 
ST. PANCRAS, MIDDLESEX. 


THESE new schools are built on three floors, 
and include three large schoolrooms, with four | 
class-rooms, and accommodation for 552 children. 
In the basement there is provision for a soup- 
kitchen and coal-store; also for an industrial 
kitchen, if hereafter required. In the rear of 
the building is a small playground. The site | 
runs through from Thanet-street to Sandwich- 
street; and at the Sandwich-street end it is 
intended immediately to erect a two-storied 
building, consisting of a mission chapel above, to 
hold about 200 people, with a mission-house 
below for the various benevolent agencies of the 
extensive parochial machinery. The cost of the 








entire site, including the freehold, has been 
2,5401., and the total cost of the school-buildings, 
3,9961. 3s. 1d., making a total of 6,536. 3s. 1d. 
The Bishop of London’s Fund has contributed 
5001., and 5001. more have been produced 
by the sale of stock, to which must, be added 
5,2161. 11s. 10d., contributed almost entirely by 
the residents in the neighbourhood and friends. 
of the ragged schools formerly held here. The 
schools have been planned and the money raised 
by the persevering efforts of an influential local 


| committee, of which the Rev. Prebendary Thorold, 
| M.A., Vicar of St. Pancras, and a member of the 


School Board for London, is chairman. The. 


| schools have been built without a building grant 


from Government, and they amply supply the 
neighbourhood with efficient school accommoda- 
tion, without any burden on the ratepayers. 
Messrs. Wm. Milford Teulon & Cronk, of Wim- 


| pole-street, are the architects; and Messrs. Sewell 


& Sons the builders. 

The building is constructed of brick: washed 
stock facings, here and there relieved by red 
kiln-brick bands and moulded red brick cornices. 
The windows to the front are of Bath stone, with 
moulded kiln-brick arches and moulded brick 
label mould. The roofs are covered with slate: 
with red tile ridge. 
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THE TREATMENT OF THE EYE IN 
GREEK SCULPTURE. 


Sir,—May I be allowed a word in reply to 
your correspondent, Mr. Davies, on the above 
subject. The illustration I suggested, in con- 
nexion with your articles “On Conventionalism 
in Art,” had reference solely to the absence of 
any sculptured representation of the iris and 
pupil of the eye, exclusive of colour. Unless it 
can be shown that it was thus left for the very 
purpose of being coloured, and was thus in- 
variably coloured, though trace of this has since 
disappeared, it ‘would, I presume, remain an 
illustration of that for which it was adduced— 
the conventional treatment. I was quite aware 
of the researches which have been made, bearing 
upon the use of colour in Greek architecture 
and sculpture, and presumption is much in its 
favour as to its decorative employment; but 
the evidence seems too indeterminate, both from 
existing remains and contemporary literature, 
to lead to any safe conclusion as to its general 
or precise employment, or that their statues 
were parti-coloured in an ultra-imitative manner. 
If, as Mr. Davies suggests, colouring was aban- 
doned at the dictate of a purer taste, that they 
did not then resort to any sculptured equivalent 
in treating the eye, affords, if anything, a more 
remarkable instance of an adherence to the con- 
ventional principle. It would be an interesting 
experiment if some of our sculptors and painters 
would combine in giving the fullest use to colour 
in statuary, to decide what is gained or lost 
thereby. The late Mr. Gibson’s attempt was 

not regarded, I believe, as a favourable one. 
Nemo. 








CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL 
RESTORATION, DUBLIN. 


Durine the works proceeding at this cathe- 
dral, some notices of which we have already 
given, several interesting features have been 
brought to light concerning the original struc- 
ture and subsequent additions. Not the least 
of these are the “finds,” which will possess 
much interest for archeologists and antiqua- 
ries. Among these are carvers’ tools, buttons, 
keys, a flagon of glazed earthenware (slightly 
artistic), a stone cannon-ball (supposed, but 
may in reality be a rolling ball used in some 
games or pastimes common to the people), some 
pieces of different coloured glass, a large collec- 
tion of tiles of various patterns, various encaustic 
tiles, among them one of Moorish pattern, bear- 
ing impressed figures of different animals, and 
other sundry tiles, in which the designs were 
burned in. A great number of those patterns 
of pipes known as “ Danes’ pipes” in the sister 
kingdom, has also been unearthed ; some with 
long shanks, and exhibiting the distinctive cha. 
racteristic of thickness and obliqueness in the 
shape and form of the bowl. Among the coins 
there are several Danish, Elizabethan, and 
some of other reigns less decipherable. 

In respect to the restoration, the old north 
wall of the nave is completely taken away, and 
is being rebuilt up to the sills, which are nearly 
8 ft. above the old floor level, or about 20 ft. 
above the adjacent street. Under the nave and 
supposed original choir, the old crypt that was 
unbared showed evidence of very early con- 
struction in mixed, round, and pointed arches, 
some good carved caps and stopped chamfers 
at the angles of the square piers which supported 
the vaulting. These features are also to be 
found to some extent in the transept of the 
church, and are accounted thirteenth-century 
work, The eastern portion of the crypt is 
planned with an apse, with aisle around, and 
three square-ended chapels on the east of this 


door. 
of an old chapter-house projecting from the 
main structure. The details connected with the 
latter have been deemed sufficient by the archi- 
tect to lead him to design a new building upon 
the old plan. It was originally intended to 
utilise all the columns of the northern arcade of 
the nave, but on subsequent examination they 
were said to be too much decayed to be depended 
on, so they will be replaced. This is rather a 
sweeping elimination of old work. The southern 
wall of the nave will come down, and will be 
rebuilt to match the northern side, and the 
southern aisle wall is already down to the ground 
level. Below the aisle an accumulation of 
several feet of rubbish had to be removed, and 
during the removal two doorways were brought 
to light in good preservation, one leading from 
the south aisle into a building in an angle 
between the transept and aisle, and thence 
to the crypt. This is a well-defined doorway, 
with detached shafts and jambs, banded at short 
intervals, and presenting features, it is said, 
similar to those of the doorway of St. Canice’s, 
Kilkenny. 
The building of the western wall will shortly 
be commenced: the gable and arch of the western 
window have been taken away, the arch is 
brought out from the angles, window-lights are 
put in, and the early jambs restored. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION AT HERTFORD. 


THE Town Council of Hertford having ob- 
tained permission to borrow 3,000I., have at 
length determined to carry out in their integrity 
the plans of their engineer, for the enlargement 
and improvement of their deodorizing works. 
“While hoping for the best, we cannot but fear,” 
says the local Mercury, “that the Council have 
committed a grave error in committing them- 
selves to Mr. Grindle’s scheme, on the authority 
of Dr. Letheby alone, and without submitting it 
to the opinion of some eminent civil engineer. 
We have no adequate guarantee that when the 
3,0001. are expended it will not be found to have 
been money thrown away. Nearly every town 
which has adopted the deodorizing process has 
been forced to give it up, and resort to irrigation. 
Why should we expect Hertford to prove an 
exception to the rule?’”’ The Council appears 
to have finally decided upon Mr. Grindle’s plan 
because the primary outlay is small, and because 
the promised results will enable them to attain 
the standard of purity inserted in Mr. Stansfeld’s 
Bill, which is not yet law. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Leicester.—The workmen engaged in the nume- 
rous brickfields around Leicester have come out 
on strike. They demand an increase of wages, 
at the rate of 4d. per thousand for making, 3d. 
per thousand for grinding, 2d. for carrying, and 
other branches of the trade in proportion. 
Hartlepool. — The operative joiners of the 
Hartlepools have turned out for a concession of 
2s. per week on their present wages of 28s. per 
week, 

The Potteries —The bricklayers of the Staf- 
fordshire Potteries and Newcastle-under-Lyme 
district have gained the concessions recently de- 
manded of their employers. The builders at 
once acceded to the application for a reduction 
of working hours and an increase of wages, and 
this week the new arrangement has been for- 
mally ratified. Working hours have been re- 
duced from 58 to 55} per week, and wages have 
been raised from 63d. to 63d. per hour. 
Bromsgrove.—Up to this time the masters en- 


The workmen also came upon the remains 


the chair, to consider the answers received to 
the men’s demand. It was stated that the 
following employers had either signed or agreed 
to the code of bye-laws :—Messrs. Macgibbon, 
Crow, Duncan, John Smith & Son, Black, A. 
Wilson, Ponton, Robertson, Leith-walk; Lamb, 
Bellevue; Grieve, Hutton, M‘Kellar & Swan, 
Sinclair & Fortune, M‘Naughton, Cowie, Hunter, 
Lothian, Edinburgh Co-operative Building Co. It 
was reported that many more of the employers 
would sign the bye-laws whenever they were 
presented for signature, as they only objected 
to some of the travelling points and other minor 
details. The workmen in those shops where the 
demand was not conceded, with very few excep- 
tions, gave notice to leave work. As near as can 
be estimated, upwards of 300 joiners gave in 
their warnings to leave. It was stated at the 
meeting by the secretary that he had jobs for 
sixty men in shops where the employers had 
signed the bye-laws, and that these shops would 
be the first supplied with men. A conference 
between representatives of the employers and 
workmen, however, afterwards took place, Mr. 
James Waterston in the chair. The working 
regulations, as proposed by the operatives, were 
gone through in detail. Several alterations were 
proposed by the employers, and a number of 
mutual concessions were made. The conference 
separated with the understanding that the rules 
as amended would be submitted to their respec- 
tive constituents, with the recommendation that 
the bye-laws would now be adopted by the whole 
trade, and that the threatened strike should not 
take place. 








UNVEILING OF THE QUEEN’S CANOPIED 
STATUE AT BOMBAY. 


THE Queen’s statue is about to be unveiled at 
Bombay by the Guicowar of Baroda. The 
design was submitted to and approved by her 
Majesty. A view of it appears in the Builder 
for 1869, page 567. The cost has been 15,5007. 
It is a colossal sitting statue of her Majesty, in 
the ‘best Carrara marble, with an elaborate 
canopy, nearly 50 ft. high, also executed in 
marble of various colours. The Royal coat 
of arms is placed on the front of the pedestal, 
and the Star of India in the centre of the canopy, 
while, on the enriched part, immediately above 
the statue of her Majesty, the rose of England 
and the lotus of India, accompanied by the 
mottoes, ‘‘ God and my Right,” and “The Light 
of Heaven our Guide,’’ are introduced. Besides 
these accessories, others also are introduced in 
the design. Four panels between the columns 
have been provided as spaces for the inscriptions 
in four languages. The effect of the whole is 








PROPOSED STATUE OF THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT AT HOLBORN CIRCUS. 


Art the last meeting of the Court of Common 
Council, the Improvements Committee sub. 
mitted a report, accompanied with a design for 
the pedestal of the equestrian statue of the 
Prince Consort, at a cost fixed by the Court, viz., 
2,0001.; and the committee recommended that 
the sides of the pedestal be filled with bassé 
relievi, at an additional cost not exceeding 600I. 
Mr. Saunders strongly objected to the design 
of the pedestal submitted, as out of accord with 
all canons of art. 

Some discussion ensued, and Mr. Isaacs moved, 
by way of amendment to a motion adopting the 
report, that the matter as to the design be 
referred back to the Improvement Committee, 
and that they be instructed to invite designs, the 
carrying out of which would not involve an 


aisle. The peculiarity is that the side chapels 
Open into the aisle without intervening arches ; 
the aisle around the apse in consequence presents 
When the choir is re. 
stored, its piers and walls will apparently stand 


no marked expression. 


upon the existing walls below in the crypt. 
This will lead to the peculiarity being followed 
or preserved in the finished design. 

_The groining of the centre chapel will be 
divided from that in the aisle by an arch corre- 
sponding to that in the crypt, but the groining 
of the aisle and side-chapels will be continuous, 
Withoat intervening arches. A flight of steps 
Was come upon during the excavations on the 
southern side, from the crypt to the cells or 
ander-chamber of the old courts of law once 
existing in the vicinity. When the old wall was 
being removed of the north aisle, a spiral or 
winding stair was discovered leading to the 


gaged in the building trades have taken no notice 
of the request of the men for an alteration in the 
mode of work, a slight increase in pay, and a 





limitation of the hours of labour. The committee 
have issued circulars to the masters, giving them 
notice that on and after the 1st of May next they 
will demand to work by the hour system only, 
and to finish work on Saturdays at one o’clock ; 
and that they will claim wages on and after that 
date at the rate of 6d. per hour for all skilled 
labour, and for unskilled labour in fair propor- 
tion. They also gave notice that unless the 
masters gave a satisfactory intimation in writing 
of their intention to accede to the demands on 
or before Friday, the 29th ult., the men would 
not resume work after the 30th until such con. 
cession had been made. 

Edinburgh.—A meeting of the joiners of 


expenditure of 3,5001. 
The debate was adjourned. 








MISUSE OF CEMENT IN IRON SHIPS. 


At a meeting of the Institute of Naval Archi. 
tects, a paper “On the misuse of Cement on 
Iron Transport Ships, with Suggestions for 
making half-worn-out Iron Ships perfectly 
Sea-worthy, at a small Cost,” was read by 
Mr. William Poole King. He said, in reference 
to cement,—There can be no doubt that the 
half-worn-out plates of iron ships may be much 
strengthened by the application of the cements 
in ordinary use, composed of silicate of lime and 
alumina. The plates are found covered with 
scales of oxide of iron; and, when the cement 








Edinburgh has been held, Mr. George Rintoul in 


is applied in a wet state, an imperfect chemical 
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anion is formed, consisting of silicate of iron, 
lime, and alumina, which hardens into an arti- 
ficial stone of some strength; the plates are 
firmly backed up, and the ship is much strength- 
ened throughout her structure. As long as 
there is little cargo in the ship, she makes but 
little water, and seemingly is in perfect order 
for the longest sea-voyages: this, however, is 
delusive, for when the ship is loaded, say 20 ft. 
deep, and her plates are a little strained by the 
motion of the ship, she begins to leak. 
% * * 


By affixing cement upon the inside plates of 
an iron ship, a most deceptive trap is laid. In 
dock, under survey, the ship appears abund- 
antly strong, and resists the strenuous and 
honest strokes of a wood mallet. Borings may 
be taken which seem compact: the ship may 
not even leak till a small hole occurs deep in the 
outward surface from working in rough water: 
when the ship labours, the trap falls, and lucky 
are the sailors if they escape. 

In cementing vessels, it would be well to fill 
in solid between the frames, and flush with the 
lining or ceiling about the bottoms of coal 
bunkers, leaving a course for water in the centre 
of each bay by inserting a piece of iron piping ; 
the bottom parts of the vessel, forward and aft, 
should be filled in to nearly the top of the floor- 
plates, and such other parts as it is difficult to 
gain access to. 








MOVING A CHIMNEY. 


WE learn from an American newspaper that 
the great chimney of the Cabot mill at Bruns- 
wick, Me., has been moved 20 ft., to allow of the 
enlargement of the mill. The work was done 
by a process similar to that by which ships are 
launched, the chimney being slid along on 
greased planks. The chimney is 70 ft. high, 
and nearly 8 ft. square at the base, and it was 
moved, the flues connected, and the fires started, 
in eight hours and a half, 








WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 
THE LAW-COURTS. 


Sir,—Having read your remarks in the last 
Builder relative to the New Law-Courts, I am 
induced to write the present letter. 

You ask whether the people of England have 
no means of making their sentiments known and 
felt on the question of the Law-Courts. The 
answer must be, Yes; and it only requires alittle 
organisation to effect it. The legal profession 
are chiefly concerned in obtaining convenient 
courts, as it is in these courts most of their 
‘lives will be spent. The next in order is the 
general public. Well, this being so, all that is 
required is, that a few men taking an interest 
in the matter hold a preliminary meeting at 
some friend’s chambers, appoint a committee, 
elect a chairman and secretary, adjourn to a 
public room, invite the gentlemen of the press 
to be present, and enter into the discussion, 
examining the plans, sections, elevations, and 
drawings, so that the whole business could be 
brought before the country, and a fair and im. 
partial judgment be arrived at. The legal pro- 
fession is a powerful body, and possess great 
‘political influence, so that the metropolitan mem- 
bers of Parliament and many representatives of 
the provinces would certainly attend. 

Areus. 








THE NEW “OLD BANK,” MALVERN. 


THE new premises now occupied by the Old 
Bank are not quite new, as premises, for the 
original building was before occupied by Messrs. 
Salmon & Co. The entire shop-front has been 
taken out, and new fenestration substituted, of 
Cradley stone supports, oak bronzed frames filled 
with extra thick plate-glass, protected with 
Clarke’s patent revolving shutters. The entrance- 
door, a double-margin one, constructed to match, 
opens into a lobby 7 ft. square, common to the 
bank and the manager’s residence. The doors 
leading to the banking department, also of oak, 
and glazed, are hung folding, and flanked with 
bronze columns of Ionic character, surmounted 
with elliptical entablature, also bronze. Entering 
through these doors is the public business portion 
ef the establishment, which is about 30 ft. by 
20 ft. filled with counters and desks of ma- 
hogany. The doors and finishings are of oak, 
relieved with bronze mouldings and ornaments, 
all the wood being French polished. Godwin’s 
encaustic tiles, epecially designed for these pre- 





mises, form the floor of the bank and the lobby. 
The books are kept, when out of use, in “the 
strong room,” underneath the floor. To convey 
them to this place a hydraulic lift, with a 
capacity of 4 cwt., has been constructed, by 
means of which the books are lowered at night 
and lifted in the morning by the expenditure of 
only 13} gallons of water for the double journey. 
This room is approached in the ordinary way, 
and for ordinary purposes, by an iron staircase, 
which, as well as the lift, is guarded by thief and 
fire proof iron doors, and with all modern im- 
provements for the purpose of keeping out 
thieves, fire, or damp. Inside it is finished off 
with Parian cement, having a polished face. It 
is fitted up with iron shelves for boxes, &c. An 
additional security is afforded by a Chubb’s 
patent door, gate, bolts, bars, and locks. 

The manager’s room is situated at the west 
end of the bank, separated by an oak glazed 
screen, in keeping with the other doors. The 
whole of this department is heated with hot 
water, circulating in iron pipes, on the low- 
pressure system, the pipes being enclosed by 
specially designed ornamental bronze cases. 
The walls are of Parian cement, painted and 
decorated. 

The doors are protected by electrical ap- 
pliances, and on being tampered with, alarm- 
bells are rung in vartous parts of the premises. 

The general contractor for the work was Mr. 
John Everal, of Malvern, whose foreman was 
Mr. Thomas McCann. The heating apparatus 
gasfitting, bellhanging, &c., were supplied by the 
trustees of Messrs. Guy & Son, Malvern; the 
hydraulic lift, stairs, folding-doors, &c., by Whit- 
more & Binyon, London; the electric bells, by 
A. Boyd & Son, London; the iron fittings in the 
safe, by Hamsher, Malvern; the plumbing and 
glazing, by Davis & Son, Malvern ; and painting, 


was carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. H. Haddon, architect, Malvern; clerk of the 
works, Mr. J. S. Alder. 








PRESTON COVERED MARKET, 


THE people of Preston have been unlucky as to 
their proposed market. If we remember rightly, 
after its erection, in January, 1870, at a cost of 
6,0001., it fell down in May of the same year. 
Recently a contract for its re-erection was 
entered into by Messrs. P. D. Bennett & Co. 
These gentlemen have now stopped the work, 
and have written :— 

“We unhesitatingly say that a roof constructed in 
accordance with the plans and drawings furnished to us 
cannot stand, and this must be perfectly clear to any engi- 
neer accustomed to work of this description.” 

The committee have since instructed the engi- 
neers to call onthe contractors to complete the 
work in accordance with their contract. 








SHAKSPEARE’S LAND. 


Mr. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, whose recent ac- 
cession to a new name and fresh fortune has 
already been marked by some munificent acts, 
has just purchased the theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon,—a very ugly modern brick building pro- 
vokingly standing in the ‘centre of Shakspeare’s 
New Place Gardens, and intends to pull it down, 
and give the site to the public. We have no 
doubt whatever that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps is 
well advised, and that his liberal act will be to 
the general advantage, but we, nevertheless, 
should be sorry to think that Stratford-on-Avon 
is to be left without a theatre. 








DORKING PUBLIC HALL. 


THE progress of the works in connexion 
with the New Public Hall in Dorking, has, 
during the past few months, been rapid. The 
walls of the front building, containing the 
assembly-room or concert-hall, are up to their 
full height; all the roof principals are in 
position ; and everything is nearly ready for the 
commencement of the slating. It is not at pre- 
sent intended to carry out the full designs and 
wishes of the architects as regards the internal 
decorations of the walls and ceilings. The block 
of old buildings formerly the model lodging- 
house, has, under the hands of the architects, 
been transformed into extensive suites of 
rooms available for various purposes, either by 
themselves or in conjunction with the large hall. 
On the same floor with the assembly-room, and 








connected with it by a short corridor, is a room 
suitable for magistrates’ meetings, lecture or 
supper room, &c., with retiring-rooms, offices, 
and other necessary conveniences. At one end 
of the assembly-room is a retiring-room for per. 
formers, having also direct communication with 
the street by means of a separate staircase. On 
the floor above and opening into the large room, 
is a gallery that may be used either for an 
orchestra or a ladies’ gallery, with retiring and 
cloak rooms attached. On the ground floor, in 
addition to the covered space under the assembly. 
room is a smaller hall suitable for small public 
meetings, lectures, &c., and to which separate 
access can be obtained when desirable by means 
of the entrance-door at the side of the old build. 
ing; and under the principal staircase are ar- 
ranged gentlemen’s lavatories, &e. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Driver & Rew, and the con. 
tractor is Mr. Shearburn, of Dorking. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Sandgate Church, Kent.—Designs for a new 
memorial tower (to commemorate the recovery 
of the Prince of Wales) have been submitted in 
competition by Mr. Morley, architect; Mr. J. 
Gardner and Mr. §S. 8. Stallwood, architects, of 
Folkestone, and the committee have decided to 
accept the design submitted by Mr. Stallwood, 
which will be carried out as soon as the neces- 
sary funds are raised. 

School-Board for London.—The following six 
gentlemen have been invited to compete for the 
schools at Hatcham (Greenwich district) :— 
Messrs. Joseph Gale, John Giles, Charles F. 
Hayward, G. Gilbert Scott, jun., John P. Seddon, 
and E. Wyndham Tarn. 

New Presbyterian Church, Liverpool. — The 


paper-hanging, decorations, &., by Mrs. Adams, | Committee of this church have selected, in limited 


Malvern. Th ti t of th k | 
. rpc ge inact: acm | Fight to Win,” the authors being Messrs. J. E. 


competition, the design bearing the motto, “ We 


Murray & G. H. Thomas, architects, Liverpool. 
The second premium is not yet awarded, 








FOREIGN CONGRESSES. 


At the Institute of Architects, March 18th, 
Mr. F. P. Cockerell, hon. secretary for foreign 
correspondence, announced that the thirty-eighth 
session of the Scientific Congress of France 
would open at Saint Brieuc, on Monday, the 1st 
of July next. All persons interested in the pro- 
gress of science, literature, and the arts are 
invited to co-operate. 

The proceedings of the session will be divided 
into five sections :— 

1. Natural Science, Physics, and Mathematics. 

2. Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce. 

3. Anthropological and Medical Science. 

4. History and Archeology. 

5. Philosophy, Social Economy, Jurisprudence, 

Literature, and the Fine Arts. 

It was also stated that the Royal Academy of 
Belgium proposed to celebrate their hundredth 
anniversary by a festival, to be held on the 28th 
and 29th of May next. The Institute had been 
invited to send a representative, and Professor 
Donaldson, past-president, at the request of the 
council, had kindly consented to attend on the 
occasion, in conjunction with Mr. E. I’Anson, 
vice-president. 








BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS IN IRELAND. 


Sm,—The article in a recent number of the 
Builder, relating to the proposed changes in the 
Board of Public Works in Ireland is a proof of 
the catholic interest you take in whatever con- 
cerns the architectural profession in all its 
branches. Of this, indeed, there are number. 
less instances in the goodly row of volumes of 
the Builder that I possess now, dating back a 
quarter of a century, from 1846 to 1871. I 
therefore trust that you will afford me space to 
supply an omission in the article referred to, 
and for a few general remarks on the subject 
of it. 

A reference to Thom’s Official Directory will 
show that in addition to the officers mentioned 
as constituting the architectural staff, there are 
six district clerks of works located in the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of Ireland, whose duties 
are to survey sites for new buildings, to inspect 
works in progress, and measure them up when 
completed, to check and certify contractors’ 
accounts, and to prepare specifications, &c., for 
alterations and repairs of existing buildings in 
their respective districts; so that it is they who 
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have to take the long drives and perform the 
other services attributed to the surveyors, who 
only leave Dublin a few times at most in the 
summer; indeed, one of them, although other- 
wise no doubt very hard-worked, has not I 
believe left home even once a year for some 
time past. 

The duties of the surveyors are chiefly con- 
fined to the buildings in Dublin, and revising 
the specifications and submitting reports and 
accounts forwarded by the district clerks of 
works under the general direction of the 
architect. 

Having set this matter of fact right, permit 
me to refer to the changes indicated; and as it 
appears that not only the chairman of the Board, 
as at present, but a third Commissioner, as 
director of works, is to be a Royal Engineer, it 
may be well to glance at the working of the now 
defunct Board of Ordnance under those officers. 
The Builder having taken a leading part in the 
discussion of the subject at the time, you will 
probably remember that the late Lord Herbert 
of Lea (when at the War Office) contemplated 
severing the connexion between the military and 
civil branches of that Board, as it was found 
that they worked badly together. You then 
advocated transferring the works at barracks 
and other buildings to properly qualified 
civilians, and leaving fortification entirely to the 
military corps, and it was generally supposed 
that, had Lord Herbert lived, some such arrange. 
ment would have been carried out : however, the 
decision was subsequently reversed, and the 
civil branch is now in course of being broken 
up, and it is thought that some of the civilians 
may also be provided for at the Irish Board of 
Works by the changes now under consideration. 
If those changes are correctly shadowed forth, 
they would convert the Board of Works almost 
into a revived Board of Ordnance, where the 
military heads would have power and the 
civilians practical knowledge, which would in 
course of time produce the same results as 
caused the breaking up of the Board of 
Ordnance. 

As you intimate the probable disappointment 
of the present staff of the Board of Works in their 
long-deferred hope of receiving better pay, may I 
in conclusion add a few remarks on that subject. 
Some years ago the surveyors were placed on the 
same footing as first-class clerks in the secretary’s 
and accountant’s departments, and the district 
clerks of works get the same maximum salary 
as the second-class clerks, their minimum salary 
remaining as it had been for many years before, 
when the architect and the surveyors were clerks 
of works ; but since then the clerks in each class 
received an advance which neither the surveyors 
nor the district clerks of works shared with 
them. Surely the surveyors should possess 
qualifications at least equal to the higher clerks 
in addition to their professional knowledge; and 
the district clerks of works certainly must be fit 
to discharge the duties of second-class clerks to 
properly fulfil their own, which require special 
training and long practical experience, and 
involve the endurance of much hardship and 
privations when travelling to remote and almost 
inaccessible places in all seasons ; yet it is a fact 
that they are, and probably may continue to be, 
worse,paid than the ordinary clerk, with whom 
they were classed some years ago, although the 
clerks in the Board of Works and other public 
offices in Ireland justly complain that their pay 
is much less than in the corresponding depart- 
ments in England. AN OFFICIAL, 








THE CHELSEA EMBANKMENT. 


TE contract to embank the northern shore of 
the river Thames, between Chelsea Hospital and 
Battersea Bridge, was let to Mr. Webster for 
183,9501., including a portion of the sewer cor- 
responding in length with the Embankment, and 
the foundation-stone was laid by Colonel Hogg, 
the chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, in August last year. 

The works, which are now in active progress, 
Consist of an embankment-wall three-quarters 
of a mile in length, by means of which, when 
completed, 94 acres will be reclaimed from the 
foreshore of the river. The area behind the 
wall will be occupied by a roadway, 70 ft. wide, 
and by ornamental grounds; while at a depth of 
more than 30 ft. below the roadway-level will 
run the sewer. The wall is formed of Portland 
cement concrete, faced with granite, being similar 
m this respect to that of the rest of the Victoria 
Embankments, The face of granite, however, 





instead of being dressed smooth is simply 
hammer-dressed, the style of masonry being 
that which is technically known as drafted and 
scabbled-faced. The parapet and pedestals for 
the lamp-standards will be of solid granite, and 
will be fine dressed work, although the contour 
will be bolder and less refined than in the other 
embankments. The concrete backing of the 
wall is 12 ft. thick at the base, 7 ft. 9 in. midway 
of its height, and 4 ft. 6 in. at the top, imme- 
diately under the footway of the Embankment. 
The concrete is tipped into its trench behind 
the granite, and when the tide has nearly risen 
to the top of the trench @ sluice is opened, by 
which means the water is admitted and covers 
the concrete work. When the tide has fallen 
below the level of the trenches the water is 
rapidly pumped out, and the work again pro- 
ceeded with. This arrangement is necessary, as 
the work is being executed without the aid of 
whole-tide cofferdams, the comparatively shallow 
depth to which the foundations of the wall 
extend enabling those expensive items of con- 
struction to be dispensed with. 











WASTE-PIPES AND DRAINS. 


S1r,—Allow me to make a suggestion in your 
columns on one point to which I attach con- 
siderable importance. It has often been pointed 
out (see Builder, March 30, page 240) that the 
water of our cisterns is liable to contamination 
from the effluvia arising from the waste-pipe, 
which I believe, as commonly constructed, 
delivers immediately into the house-drain. 

The remedy is simple and easy. Let the 
waste-pipe be made to deliver into the supply- 
pipe, between the cistern and the closet-pan. 
By this arrangement, if there is any overflow it 
will pass off through the pan without any direct 
communication with the drains, and thus all 
access of foul air will be cut off. 

I have myself adapted this plan to my own 
closets without difficulty. EXPERTUS. 

*,* The remedy proposed is by no means 
complete. The waste-pipe should discharge 
into an open sink, whence the water should 
flow off to the drains. 








CHANGE IN PAINT. 


Siz,—A reader of your Lae oe who signs himself ‘‘ Gas- 
fitter,’ asks, in last Saturday’s number, why his light- 
coloured paints, in London, tarnish and turn grey and 
black, assuming a metallic lustre after a short wear; and 

ives his opinion that it is owing to inferior white-le 

ut the very best white-lead will turn black, and will 
assume that peculiar mother-o’-pearl appearance, rather 
than metallic, when exposed to an atmosphere containing 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas,—such as would be the case in 
London. 

There is a paint manufactured in Liverpool, by the 
‘€ Silicate Paint Company,” that has no white-lead in it, 
and therefore would probably not tarnish. 

THE GasFitTER’s Frienv. 








PRESERVATION OF IRON. 


Srr,—I shall feel obliged if any of your readers can 
inform me where I can procure a preparation for dressing 
iron shafting, metal castings, &c., so as to prevent them 
from rusting through coming in contact with water, and 
at the same time leave the water quite free from stain of 
any kind, If any a of @ liquid nature is in 
existence with which the iron or metal could be dressed, 
and afterwards be free from liability to rust, and from 
which water could carry no stain, a some of your 
readers may be able to inform me, through the medium of 
your paper, where such may be obtained. The article 
dressed would require to be in contact with water several 
weeks between each dressing. R. P, 








RIGHT TO PAINT WALLS. 


Ar ‘Nisi Prius in Ipswich, before Mr. Justice Black- 
burn, in the case of Fox v, Clarke; this was an action for 
trespass and painting part of the walls of the plaintiff's 
house. The Kefendant pleaded not guilty that the house 
wall was not plaintiff’s, that it was defendant’s ; that 
plaintiff gave defendant leave and licence to paint it ; that 
the plaintiff granted the right to do so to Mr. Phipson 
Mr. Clarke’s predecessor, and Mr. Phipson had granted 
it to Mr. Clarke. Defendant paid 1s, into court. — 

Mr. O’ Malley put in a photograph of the locus in quo, 
which was two houses in Museum-street, Ipswich, ‘one of 
which belonged to Mr. Fox and the other to Mr. Clarke. 
These two houses were built upon one architectural 
design, which included a Dae in the centre block, 
which was over the door of Mr. Clarke’s house, but the 
tenement did not square with the outer architectural 
design, the party- running some distance from the 
end of the pediment. Another architectural feature was 
a portico over the defendant’s door, but the internal 

arty-wall ran between the column of the portico next 
Mr. Fox’s house and Mr. Clarke’s door, so that the 
eolumn of the portico of Mr, Clarke’s entrance was 
really part of Mr. Fox’s house. Mr. Fox had hitherto 
painved the piece of pediment which was Mage his house, 
and the trespass complained of was that Mr. Clarke had 
painted the piece of the pediment, the string-course, and 
the column of the portico which were in front of Mr, 
Fox’s house, 





A ge deal of discussion took place, in the course of 
which Mr, O’Malley said there would be no difficulty in 
ediment to be 


arranging for. the whole portico and 
ightest wish to 


ainted alike, Mr. Fox having not the 
isfigure the houses by doing otherwise. His only object 
was to decide the question of right to the wall, which 
might be of importance in case of alteration to the pro- 
perty. The case for the defendant was that the whole 
rtico was his property, and the wall of Mr. Fox’s house 
hind it was a party-wall ‘‘ returned,” used in the archi- 
tectural sense. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn said his a was against the 
contention of the defendant. He thought the party-wall 
should be drawn straight out to the street, and entered a 
verdict for the plaintiff on the issues which raised the 

uestion of right, firing the defendant leave to move the 

ourt of Queen’s Bench, the Court to have power to draw 
all inferences of fact, and say whether he was right to 
admit the evidence of Mr. Luif, damages 1s., with a certi- 
ficate for costs. He supposed there would be no necessity 
for an undertaking as to the painting in future. 

Mr. O'Malley said certainly not. His client would be 
willing to permit the defendant to do it on payment of a 
nominal rent, 








DARLINGTON FEVER HOSPITAL. 


S1r,—Please correct a misprint in my letter, p. 249, ante. 
In 3rd paragraph, 4th line, the last word, “the,” should 
be his, making it read the mayor’s, not the architect's 
partners, ONE wHo Likzs Farr Pray. 





Srr,—That ‘‘ One who likes Fair Play” has not had it, 
is very_evident ; and my advice, gained from painful ex- 
perience, is ‘‘ Grin and endure it.’ 

He asks, ‘‘ Can you conceive a more cruel case of in- 
justice to the other competitors?” And since it is, so it 
is said, some satisfaction to know that some one is worse 
off than yourself, I would console him by saying that ashe 
does not mention that the committee actually instructed 
architects to send in designs upon the Pavilion plan, they 
were consequently free to select what they pleased, and of 
course they chose the worst. 

What, now, will ‘‘One who likes Fair Play” say to a 
case where positive instructions were issued that certain 
schools should be planned in aceordance with the “rules 
of the Committee of Council on Education,’ and then 
selected a plan totally in opposition to those rules, and yet 
were so polite to the competitors as to say they had chosen 
the one most in accordance with them? 

I do really hope that something will be done some day 
to make committees responsible at law for_such palpable 
breaches of faith. 

One wHo Bovenut nis EXPERIENCE AT 
WoxcEsTER, 








ON OUR ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Srr,—It is now above a hundred years since the Royal 
Academy was first established. As an artist who, having 
his three elder brothers students of the Academy, naturally 
expected to be permitted to enter also as a student when 
his father had selected him from feeling as an artist, while 
those brothers were permitted to be there rather than be 
idle at home, judge Ris astonishment when his father, a 
Royal Academician himself, declared he would not allow 
him to enter there as a student until he had been under 
him some years ; for, said he, ‘‘I shall ground you more 
thoroughly in art than you can become grounded there.” 
His mother, overhearing the observation, said, ‘* The 
Royal Academy will then say your son is not qualified.” 

‘ime reveals most things, and the recent advertisement 
in the Times, for ‘‘ Rudimental and Technical Instructors,” 
for the Royal Academy, explains now the reason why that 
Royal Academician refused to allow his youngest son to 
enter so soon as a student. In this case, it appears that 
there is a sad deficiency in that royal institution, not only 
in admitting members excellent only in auxiliary art, and 
omitting to see objective art in the human figure as first 
and foremost to all others. 

The Royal Academy is sufficiently rich to have a branch 
academy at Rome, where a Royal Academician might, if 
indisposed, sojourn as president, and where the student, 
having received his travellin medal, would derive advan- 
tage trom his teaching, and be fostered with every aid. 

Te 








THE EAST LONDON MUSEUM AT 
BETHNAL-GREEN. 


Ir is at last authoritatively announced 
that an endeavour is to be made now to open 
this museum to the public. We gave a view 
and plan of it in our volume for last year, 
pp. 46-47. With the exception of some slight 
details at the main entrance the building is now 
completed, and the internal decoration is also 
finished. Great numbers of objects of art and 
science are daily being removed from South 
Kensington to Bethnal-green, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Henry Cole, C.B. The museum 
will be partly stocked with collections lent for 
the purpose by her Majesty, the Royal Princes, 
the Marquis of Westminster, the Duke of Aber- 
corn, Lord Elcho, Sir Coutts Lindsay, and others. 
At the request of Mr. Cole, Sir Richard Wallace 
has promised to lend the magnificent gallery of 
pictures known as the Hertford collection. Those 
collections which are sent from the South Ken- 
sington Museum will be changed from time to 
time, but the food collection will hereafter be 
permanently located at Bethnal-green. The 
hours during which the East London Museum is 
to be opened will be the same as at South Ken- 
sington, viz., on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Satur- 
days, free days, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. ; and on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 
10 a.m. until sunset, on which days a charge of 
6d. for admission will be made. 
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THE PRIZES OFFERED BY THE 
TURNERS’ COMPANY. 


S1r,—According to a prospectus issued by the 
Worshipful Company of Turners last year, it is 
proposed to give each year the silver medal and 
the freedom of the Company to any one work. 
man or apprentice in the trade who may send in 
the best specimens of hand-turning for the year. 

As there will no doubt be prospectuses issued 
shortly, will you allow me to point out to you 
some of the conditions of last year’s prospectus 
which I consider act unfairly towards the 
majority of the competitors, and I hope will 
be altered in this year’s conditions ? In the first 
place, I do not think that a master turner ought 
to be allowed to compete against a journeyman, 
as was the case in last year’s competition, for the 
successful competitor was (and is) a master em- 
ploying several journeymen. Had it been under- 
stood that the term ‘“ workman” included 
masters and journeymen several masters would 
have sent in specimens. Few journeymen 
turners have lathes and tools of their own, and 
those who have would have to work after they 
have already done a day’s work to make their 
specimens, whereas a master can easily afford to 
lose time to make such things, as well as having 
a better chance to ‘buy materials, &c., when he 
has the profits of several journeymen to depend 
upon, And I am certain that many masters will 
compete this year unless this condition is altered, 
and therefore the chances of a journeyman 
getting the prize will be very small indeed. In 
another paragraph it is stated that a certificate 
of good conduct must be sent in by each com- 
petitor. I cannot understand how a master 
could send in a certificate, because he might be 
a perfect reprobate, and yet, by employing steady 
and good workmen, give satisfaction to all his 
customers. 

Paragraphs 2 and 3 are as follow :— 

‘The materials to be used will be varied in different 
Se. to include Wood, Ivory, Metals, Stones, 

“The competition for this year (1871) will, be Turning 

in Wood.” 
The prize specimen was in wood and ivory. I 
think the prospectus ought to state whether a 
combination of materials will be allowed, as I 
cannot reconcile the award with these two 
conditions. 

There were six qualities mentioned which 
would be considered in awarding the prize, but 
I shall only comment upon three of them. 

Quality 1.—“‘ Working to exact dimensions, illustrated 
by a cylinder, 6 in. long and 2 in, in diameter, or any 
other object which shall measure exact inches without 
fractions.” 

To my mind it would have been better to have 
fixed dimensions, because a competitor making 
a cylinder, 6 in. by 2 in., would have a chance, 
according to the conditions, of getting the prize ; 
whereas, another one making one 18 in. long by 
lin. diameter, would stand no better chance, 
when [there is obviously no comparison in the 
amount of skill necessary to make the two 
articles. 

ality 3.—“ Ex i j - 
aad aah as henge Sas, amarumon: or 
be fac-similes in every part.” 

It ought to be clearly defined how these fac- 
similes in every part are to be produced; for, if 
ene competitor turned, say a set of chessmen, in 
pine, with ordinary gouges and chisels, and the 
other turned a set in ebony, with tools made to 
the pattern like a moulding-plane iron, the latter 
would not have done such a skilful piece of work 
as the former, and yet possibly he might get the 
prize. 

ity 4,—* i 
and good orm of mouldings se Tuy of shee 

The company should state whether the com- 
petitors are to design their specimens, for one 
might procure a first-rate design from a designer 
(as was the case last year), and another attempt 
to design his own, and however faulty it might 
be, the latter would deserve more credit than the 
former. It ought also to be stated by the com- 
petitor whether the specimens were designed by 
himself or not. 

The conditions should also state if the speci- 
mens are to be glass-papered and polished, as 
those two processes often put a good finish to 
bad work. 

And, to make these competitions of any prac- 
tical use, the specimens ought to be exhibited to 
the trade, with their good, and, if any, bad quali- 
ties pointed out by the judges, so that the 
unsuccessful competitors may see their failings, 
and benefit thereby, and the trade in general 
derive a great deal of valuable information. 


I must concede, sir, that the honourable com- 
pany have a perfect right to give away their 
prizes under any conditions they may think fit ; 
but I feel sure that unless the conditions are 
altered in something like the direction I have 
suggested, the company will not have the con- 
fidence of the great majority of wood-turners. 

I think if a few turners would take up this 
subject, it would benefit the trade very much. 

W. A. BarBer. 


Books Receihed. 


Technical Manuals: Gothic Stonework. By 
Extis A. Davipson. London: Cassell & Co. 
WE have spoken with commendation of several 
of the manuals prepared for this series, by Mr. 
Davidson, and should be glad to know that they 
were largely circulated. We must speak in 
more measured terms of the little volume before 
us, well intentioned as it is. The illustrations 
are so spiritless, so entirely devoid of anything 
like the Gothic feeling, that they are calculated 
to do more harm than good. Gothic details and 
ornaments can be drawn properly only by those 
who have well studied the style, and not always 
by them. There are some persons who think 
they can do everything: this is usually a 

mistake. 

The glossary of terms, too, is unsatisfactory. 
It is an error, for example, to state under the 
head “ Bay Window ;” that if carried on project- 
ting corbels, such windows “are called Oriel 
windows.” Oriel windows are not necessarily 
carried on corbels. 











Tegg’s Readiest Wages Reckoner; calculated on 
the Basis of Nine Howrs per Day. By WILLIAM 
A. Stonr. London: Tegg. 

Tuis timely Reckoner of Wages will have to be 
substituted for the previous reckoners in esta- 
blishments where the nine-hours movement has 
been successful. The author is one of the firm 
of James, Edwards, Cash, & Stone, well known 
and experienced London accountants. The work 
cannot but be useful to all engaged in skilled 
labour. The calculations being extended to 108 
hours, adapts it for use when the wages are paid 
fortnightly, as well as weekly. The tables 
enable the wages due for any given number of 
hours, or the fractions of any hour, to be read 
off speedily, and without complication. A table 
at 45s. has been added by special request of an 
experienced wages clerk, with relation to halving 
the amounts, as well as taking them as a whole. 


VARIORUM. 


“ A HanpBook of Sewage Utilisation ” (Spon, 
Charing-cross) gives, in a very condensed shape, 
reference to the principal systems that have 
been tried in England, and appears to be exempt 
from bias. The author is Mr. Ulick Ralph 
Burke, Barrister-at-Law. “Cassell’s Illus- 
trated History of the War between France and 
Germany,” which has now reached its fifteenth 
part, gives a remarkably clear and interesting 
account of this momentous enterprise. The 
engravings with which it is filled are really 
illustrations, and serve to convey to the reader a 
vivid idea of the persons and places mentioned. 
The new story in Cassell’s Magazine, titled 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma,” by Hesba Stretton, 
promises well. The first five chapters in the 
April number make us long for May.——The 
principal paper in Temple Bar, “ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart,” also by a lady, is coming to 
an end, to the sorrow of the readers of that 
periodical. The Argosy gives us more woman’s 
work, and very agreeable work. The story 
“Within the Maze,” by Mrs. Henry Wood, who 
edits the periodical, will interest a large circle of 
readers.——The sketch of the Boat Race by 
George Cruikshank, Jun., in London Society, is 
remarkably funny and clever; it needs a glass 
for its due appreciation. “Little Polly Pilker- 
ton”’ is also a very good illustration of its class. 
—The Art Journal, offering a plea for prac- 
tical female education, says,—“ If it were not a 
fact of daily occurrence, it would seem absurd 
to state that we have no right to expect women 
to do by instinct that for which men give years 
of patient toil. But until we secure for girls the 
same kind of apprenticeship given to boys, we 
have surely no cause for wonder that similar 
work should not be done as well by women as by 
men. If we allow that women may undertake 
certain branches of work, it must follow that we 
grant also a system of regular training or ap- 
4 prenticeship for girls. For boys this is a matter 




















of course. Society practically endorses for them 
the old Hebrew proverb, “ He who brings his son 
up without a trade brings him up to steal ;” and 
no toleration would be given to the man who 
brought up a family of sons without giving them 
either fortune, profession, or trade. There are 
hundreds of girls with a pure passion for know. 
ledge and a love of study, as intense as any other 
power of love with which women are universally 
credited, who have yet to stand aside, watching 
an education of which no share comes to them ; 
and, later in life, to sit idle at home, envying the 
activity which is denied to them, until, under 
some sudden pressure of necessity, they find 
themselves rudely jostled out of their quiet cor. 
ners, and breathless in the midst of a crowd of 
eager bread-seekers.” The People’s Magazine, 
speaking of the erroneous view taken by some 
people of the work of others, says,—‘‘In a 
trades’ procession a few years ago, a wonderful 
piece of glass-blowing, the result of much time 
and labour,—a ship in full sail, made entirely of 
glass,—was carried in triumph as the master. 
piece of the craft. ‘Ah,’ said one of the exultant 
glass-blowers, ‘it would be a long time before 
Derby or Dizzy could do a real piece of work 
like that.’ The thing was utterly useless : it was 
in the worst possible taste (for glass is not suit. 
able for such work) ; and therefore itmust have 
been irredeemably ugly ; and yet, because it had 
cost much time and labour,—hand labour,— 
therefore it was to be preferred to all the brain- 
work and moral and physical labours of the then 
leaders of the respective Houses of Parliament. 
This notion is an old as well as a widespread 
one; it is embedded in the word ‘school,’ where 
we flatter ourselves that a good deal of work is 
done, and which yet is nothing but ‘scholé,’ the 
old Greek for ‘leisure.’ So that school hours 
are, according to the original sense of the term, 
leisure hours; and, contradictory as it may 
appear, this sense is fully recognised at the 
present day; for how many hundreds of boys 
are every day, for a time, or for ever, taken 
away from school in order that they may go to 
work.” “Concerning Sewage and its Econo. 
mical Disposal. By Frederick Hahn Danchell. 
C.E. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1872.” 
The purpose of this pamphlet is to advocate the 
cause of charcoal,—in particular peat charcoal,— 
as the great panacea and solution of the sewage 
question. Peat charcoal is, no doubt, a very 
good thing in ‘some cases,—especially for those 
interested in peat charcoal; but for the prac. 
ticable, efficient, and economical settlement of 
the great question of the best possible disposal 
of the sewage of towns, and the cleansing of 
rivers, we have very little faith in its prospects or 
its practical efficacy. The author very truly says, 
in the preface, that, “to attend a meeting of 
sewage doctors, and hear them wrangle and 
explode each other’s doctrines, is enough to be- 
wilder any unscientific auditor. In the matter 
of sewage there is really little help to be had 
from authority ; anda plain man must be content 
to trust his own judgment.” Now, although the 
author is a C.E., he is here also an S.D., or sewage 
doctor, and we wonder whether he is likely to 
“‘bewilder the unscientific auditor’”’ when he says 
in the summary of his case, with reference to 
the alleged result of the charcoal process,— 
“The advocates of sewage irrigation profess to 
accomplish the same result, buat with what 
success let the evidence of numerous commissions 
of inquiry testify!’”’ This is highly significant, no 
doubt, but it is more like a pleading for the 
plaintiff,—in ve Peat Charcoal versus Sewage 
Farm,—than anything else. Still, we watch the 
progress of the experiments in peat charcoal 
with interest; and we think that, in special 
cases, and for partial, though not for general or 
really extensive utility, in the settlement of this 
question, it may be recommended. “On the 
cleansing of Rivers. By C. E. Austin, C.E. 
London: Mitchell, Parliament-street.’? On this 
question Mr. Austin says,— “It is evident 
that the process which extracts in the most 
economical manner the largest proportion of 
the organic matter of sulliage must be found 
the most efficacious ; and that will be sometimes 
filtration, often irrigation, and most often both 
filtration and irrigation combined. Irrigation 
appears to be a very effective process for the 
purification of sulliage water and for the utilisa- 
tion of the contents of the sewers; but it is a 
very inconvenient one to depend on solely; 
because, when the population of a town in- 
creases, the means of procuring additional land 
for irrigation diminish. . The im- 














provement can only be made by the introduction 
of filtration, if not already practised.” 
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Miscellanen, 


The Artizans’, Labourers’, and General 
Dwellings Company (Limited).—The fifth 
annual social gathering or soirée of the share- 
holders and friends of this undertaking has been 
held in the Westminster Palace Hotel. After the 
very large party of ladies and gentlemen who met 
on the occasion had partaken of a substantial and 
varied repast, the chair was taken by the Earl 
ef Shaftesbury, who was supported by Arch- 
bishop Manning, Sir Curtis Lampson, Dr. Baxter 
Langley, and others. Mr. William Swindlehurst, 
the secretary, read an elaborate report of 
the past year’s operations, showing that the 
company have estates in Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Bradford, Salford, and other large towns, besides 
those in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, at 
Brixton, New-cross, and Hornsey. The houses 
put up are let at 5s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 4s. 3d. per 
week. The share capital now amounts to 
18,5801., presenting an increase of 12,5801. over 
what it was in 1870. The uncalled capital is 
22,0001. For the past year the directors were 
enabled to declare a dividend of 6 per cent. on 
the share capital, and to pay 5 per cent. on 
deposits. Mr. Swindlehurst spoke of the great 
advantages the company were conferring upon 
the industrial population, by inculcating habits of 
thrift, temperance, and economy. All those happy 
results were brought about through the prin- 
ciple of making capital constantly reproductive. 
There were 1,600 working men holding shares in 
the undertaking, varying from 501. to 11., and 
the list also included the names of the highest 
nobles of the land, dignitaries of the Church, 
literary, artistic, and scientific men, who sympa- 
thised with a movement the direct effect of 
which: was to make people more conservative in 
their love of country. Several addresses were 
given, one being specially devoted to the ad- 
vocacy of the co-operative principle generally, 
while at intervals the proceedings were pleasantly 
diversified with music and song. 


Exeter Cathedral.—The Lady Chapel has 
passed out of the hands of the decorators 
(Messrs. Clayton & Bell), and nothing re- 
mains to be done except the reredos and the 
floor. The workmen are now busily engaged in 
laying down the encaustic tiles and marbles of 
which the floor will be composed. Some diffi- 
culty has been experienced with regard to the 
reredos. It has at length been decided to fill 
the central panel with a piece of alto-relievo 
statuary, illustrating the following passage of 
Scripture, “The seed of the woman shall bruise 
the serpent’s head.” The side-panels will be 
filled in with appropriate work. The massive 
Purbeck pillars in the choir are being thoroughly 
repaired, all the defective parts being removed, 
and replaced by freshly-quarried marble. In 
this work 100 tons of marble have already been 
used, and it is calculated that 60 tons more will 
be required. The carving of the woodwork for 
the choir-stalls, &c., which has been intrusted to 
an eminent London firm, is in an advanced state, 
and will be finished by October. A marble 
pulpit, the gift of the chapter-clerk, will replace 
the old wooden structure. 


Music for the Blind.— The normal 
College and Academy of Music for the Blind, 
near the Crystal Palace, is a most remarkable 
adventure, says the Echo, in reference to a 
project for behoof of the blind, promoted by 
Dr. Armitage and Mr. Campbell, and referred 
to in our columns some time ago. “The blind 
are taught by blind teachers under a blind prin- 
cipal and geneyal director—an American gentle- 
man, Mr. F. J. Campbell. Mr. Campbell has 
assured us himself that in America he has fre- 
quently made from 8001. to 9001. per annum by 
the exercise of his musical powers as pianist and 
instructor. The success of his system has 
tempted him to transplant a branch to England, 
and already a new staff of blind teachers have 
been sent for from America. The education 
given is a thorough sound general course of in- 
struction, with the special addition of music— 
an art in which the blind peculiarly excel. 
Among the presidents we notice the names of 
Lord Chelmsford and the Marquis of West- 
minster, and among the musical committee those 
of Sir Sterndale Bennett and Mr. Henry Leslie.” 


Her Majesty's Opera.—Messrs. Bracher & 


Son, under the superintendence of Messrs. Nelson 
& Harvey, the architects to the theatre, are again 
Converting old Drury into an opera-house, for 
Mr. Mapleson. The works have to be finished 
for the opening night, April 6th. 

















THE BUILDER. 


Improvements in Bedford-street, Ply- 
mouth.—Two houses, with shops, just erected 
for Mr. Matthews, are considered an acquisition 
to the street architecture of Plymouth. The 
style is a somewhat freely-treated description of 
French Classic. The material is Southampton 
bricks of a warm red colour, relieved sparingly 
by bands of the same material of a lighter tone. 
The dressings—which are of an ornate descrip- 
tion—are of Portland stone. The shops are 
divided, and supported on either side by massive 
pilasters of polished granite, from Messrs. Free- 
man’s works at Penryn. The building is from 
the designs of Mr. J. H. Keats, of Plymouth, 
who has personally superintended its construc. 
tion; and Mr. Finch is the builder. Mr. Harry 
Hems, who for the last twelve months has had the 
carving of the new Guildhall in hand, has exe- 
cuted, with his assistants, the whole of the stone 
carving. 

New Theatre for Darlington.—Plans for 
a new theatre which Mr. Scotson intends to 
build in Northgate, Darlington, on the site of the 
present building, are described by the local 
Times. It is proposed to considerably widen the 
theatre, to add several feet to its length, and to 
raise it by two stories. A new stone front is to 
be built into the edifice, uniform with the Bridge 
Inn, which will also be altered; and the whole 
fagade, it is proposed, shall be relieved by a 
handsome portico, forming an arcade extending 
the whole length of the united buildings. The 
plans of the internal arrangements of the theatre 
provide for every accommodation in the way of 
cloak-rooms and lobbies. The dress-circle will 
be constructed on the horse-shoe principle, and 
there will be separate entrances for the dress- 
circle and the pit and gallery. The architect is 
Mr. Wm. Hodgson, of Darlington. 


Steel Tools.— Mr. La Breche-Viger, of 
Montreal, has obtained a patent for a method of 
manufacturing axes, hammers, and other imple- 
ments, by first making them of wrought iron and 
then converting them into steel. The nature of 
the invention consists in manufacturing the 
articles to be treated under the process of and 
with wrought iron first, and immersing them in 
a bath of molten cast-iron free from sulphur and 
phosphorus, and carburised to its utmost 
capacity. The best for that purpose is spie- 
geleisen, but in default thereof such cast-iron 
may be made by melting good malleable iron or 
blister steel in a cupola furnace with charcoal, or 
the best anthracite coal, or bituminous coal, or 
coke, as fuel. The articles are left in this bath 
a space of time which must vary with the degree 
of hardness desired to be imparted to the metal 
and with the size of the articles. 


Excavations in Cornwall.—Mr. W. C. 
Borlase, of Castle Horneck, Penzance, is making 
excavations near St. Colomb, Cornwall. He has 
uncovered a sunken kist-vaen, consisting of a 
vault sunk in the slate-rock surface, lined with 
slabs, which support a fine cap-stone of an appa- 
rently foreign origin. This cap-stone is 10 ft. 6 in. 
long, 5 ft. 6 in. broad, and nearly 2 ft. thick. 
The kist, which contained a human skull and 
other osseous matter, was covered with a pile of 
stones, blackened apparently by the action of 
fire, and near the outer edge of a huge mound 
of burnt earth, the whole forming a barrow, the 
outer edge of which had evidently been once 
enclosed within a revétement of disintegrated 
slate fragments. This barrow forms one of twin 
barrows some 30 yards apart, between which is 
the remnant of a bank, which, it is suggested, 
may have formed either a rampart or enclosure 
around the two barrows. 

Sheep in Boots: a Sheepshank Legacy ?— 
R. T. writes,—The foot-and-mouth disease, so 
disastrous to sheep and cattle, is said to arise 
through standing in wet pastures and muck. Is 
this so ? (for I am no sheep or cow-herd). Let 
us seek a remedy, and bestow a comforting 
gutta-percha boot (it would be no novelty, for 
puss of yore was thus equipped), and gutta- 
percha ribbon wound round; a few turns extra 
at foot; flame it, and squeeze gently to unite 
and shape. It would last their lifetime, and 
protect their trotters when travelling to that 
bourn whence no sheep return! 


The Cotswold Hunt Kennels.—At a recent 
meeting of subscribers to the Cotswold Hunt at 
Cheltenham, to consider a scheme for removing 
the kennels from their present site to a more 
central voint, at Andyversford, it was stated that 
the cost of erecting new kennels would be about 
2,5001. The proposal was to establish a limited 
liability company. 
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The Proposed Tunnel under the Mersey. 
The Mersey Railway Company, who have ob- 
tained powers to make a railway tunnel under 
the Mersey, have commenced the preliminary 
operation of sinking a shaft on a piece of land in 
Shore-road, near Woodside Ferry. The ground 
has been enclosed, and the intention is to sink to 
a depth of 70 ft. below the bed of the river, at 
which point the cutting of the tunnel will begin. 
The tunnelling will be performed with two 
machines, each of which will make a cutting 
15 ft. in diameter, under a pressure of 30 horse- 
power engines. Two other shafts will be sunk 
at Birkenhead, one of which will be near the gas- 
works. In the tunnel there will be space for a 
double line of rails, and it is expected that the 
work will be completed in two years. The con- 
— is Mr. John Dickson, of Whitby, York- 
shire. 


The Antiquity of Mankind further 
extended.— An important discovery bearing 
on the antiquity of man has just occurred, 
Mr. Edward Charlesworth, F.G.S., having dis- 
covered in the Suffolk crag, or old Pliocene 
beds, in the very heart of the tertiary era, 
and long before the close of the glacial in 
the post-tertiary, teeth of the extinct shark 
(Carcharodon), apparently perforated by human 
agency, as well as many concretionary nodules 
with longitudinal perforations unlike those pro- 
duced by the action of boring mollusca. The 
specimens will be exhibited and described at the 
meeting of the Anthropological Institute on the 
8th of April: so says the Pall Mall Gazette. If 
this discovery be verified, it will carry back the 
existence of man in England to a period coéval 
with the Mastodon arvanensis, and far more 
ancient than the ‘“‘ mammoth age.” 


The Salt Library.—The obstacle which 
has so long stood in the way of the acqui- 
sition of this collection by the county of Staf- 
ford has, at last, been removed. Including the 
donation of 3,000/. from Mr. T. Salt, M.P. for 
Stafford, the 6,000/. required by Mrs. William 
Salt, of London, has been subscribed, and the 
collection, together with a building in the 
Market-square, Stafford, for its reception, will 
be handed over to the county. Mrs. W. Salt 
has given 3,0001. for the building, and the 
remaining 3,000/. will constitute a fund for 
providing the requisite fittings and endowing a 
librarian. The estimated value of the collection 
is 30,000/., but many of the books and manu- 
scripts it contains are regarded as literary and 
historic treasures almost priceless. Among other 
rarities are the autographs of almost every 
English monarch. 


The Space in Front of St. Paul’s.—We 
may now expect that steps will at once be taken 
to throw open to the public the area at the west 
end of the cathedral. The Dean and Chapter 
are to receive from the Metropolitan Board of 
Works 15,0001. as compensation: 5,0001. of this, 
it is stated, will be spent by the Chapter to the 
arrangement of the paving and other works, and 
the rest will go towards the decoration of the 
cathedral inside. It may be hoped that some 
space will be given up to the reads and pathways 
on the north and south sides of the building. In 
connexion with this improvement, the City Lands 
Committee has agreed to purchase, for the sum 
of 10,5001., the freehold interest of Messrs. 
Newbery in the premises No. 44, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 


Value of Land at South Kensington.— We 
understand that a plot of building land a short 
distance from the Horticultural Grounds has 
lately been sold by private contract to an eminent 
London builder, through Messrs. Powell, estate 
agents, of Bayswater-terrace. The extent is 
five acres in one block, and the price 60,0001., or 
12,0001.an acre. This affords a wonderful con- 
trast to the value of such a property in the early 
days of many persons still only middle-aged, but 
since the first Exhibition of 1851 so great an 
area of South Kensington has been covered with 
ranges of private mansions that any remaining 
land is now sought after with eagerness, and 
obtains terms which would have appeared 
fabulous to our fathers. 


Utilisation of Waste Sailing Force.—A 
screw-propeller fitted to a sailing-ship would turn 
round whenever the vessel moved forward. It 
has been suggested that the power thus gained 
might be used to give motion to an electro-mag- 
netic apparatus which would produce an electric 
light of great brilliancy, far more serviceable for 








signalling and other purposes than oil-lamps. 
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Flexible Marble.—Mr. A. J. Holliday, of 
Wheeling, describes a flexible marble slab, which 
is procured from the Portland Quarries, Ver- 
mont. Professor Hay, of the Western Univer- 
sity, of Pennsylvania, describes its constitution 
as:—carbonate of lime, 97°50; magnesia, a 
trace; silica, 2°05; water, ‘45; = 100. ‘rhe 
above composition and its crystalline character 
together proclaim it to be a true marble, and, at 
the same time, a pretty pure specimen of that 
mineral. The indubitable flexibility of the slab 
is its most remarkable feature. Dana states 
that “some of the West Stockbridge marble is 
flexible in thin pieces when first taken out.” 
The slab in the possession of Mr. Holliday is 
about 2 in. thick, and is nearly as flexible as an 
equal thickness of vulcanised india-rubber. 


The Colony of Victoria. — The rapidity 
with which settlement is proceeding is shown 
by reference to a decennial return of the land 
occupied and cultivated. In 1862, the number 
of holders was 14,960; the extent of land occu- 
pied, 4,090,784 acres, and the extent of land 
cultivated, 439,895 acres. In the year ending 
the 3lst of March, 1871, the number of holders 
was 31,842; the extent of land occupied, 
9,530,638 acres; and the quantity of land cul- 
tivated, 909,015 acres. Machinery upon farms 
during the year ending the 31st of March, 1871, 
is put down at 1,402,8631., and the approximate 
value of the improvements effected, which in- 
clude buildings of all descriptions, fencing, dips, 
wells, dams, &c., but not the cost of clearing, 
8,777,5481. 


Trapping and Ventilating Soil-pipes and 
Water-closets.—The Birkenhead Improvement 
Commissioners have issued a printed circular as 
to trapping and ventilating private sewers, drains, 
soil-pipes, and water-closets, in new buildings, or 
in connexion with the alterations of houses where 
water-closets are introduced. The observations 
point out the more general defects of the present 
arrangements. Drawings, showing the existing 
and proposed mode of the connexion of water- 
closets, &c., with soil-pipes and drains, and for 
the ventilation of the same, are appended to the 
circular. 


Roman Remains.— An interesting discovery 
of Roman remains has been made at Milton-next- 
Sittingbourne, Kent. Urne, in which the 
Romans were accustomed to place the ashes of 
the dead, were turned up. Large masses of 
concrete, evidently the bed of a furnace; masonry, 
which bore’evidences of exposure to intense heat ; 
lumps of “clinker,’’ and iron nails were found, 
as well as fragments of funeral urns and cal. 
cined bones. 


The Railway Bridge in Ludgate-hill.— 
Sir: What do you say to covering this ugly 
bridge, all over its entire height and length on 
both sides, with rich mirrors? The coup d’wil 
would be magnificent and grand in the extreme. 
These sheets of glass could be easily cleaned, 
and could be insured against accidental and 
wilful damage.—J. B. 


Chelsea O14 Church.—The incumbent of 
this quaint old structure is seeking aid to enable 
him to put it into a decent condition. It has 
many interesting associations, and with its two 
side chapels, built by Sir Thomas More and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and monuments to the an- 
cestors of the Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
Derby, Lord Dacre, Lady Cheyne, and others, 
makes a strong claim for proper sustentation. 


Sewers in Kensington.—The Kensington 
vestry have considered the following tenders for 
the construction of 260 ft. of 3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 
6 in. sewer, air-shaft, &c., in Pembroke-gardens, 
Kensington. Messrs. Thirst & Co., Norman- 
street, Chelsea (accepted), 1991.; Mr. Geo. 
George, Cambridge-road, Kilburn, 2101. 10s. ; 
Mr. Wigmore, Walham-green, 1991. 10s. ; Messrs. 
J. & S. Williams, Shepherd’s-bush, 2101. 


Proposed Monument for India.—A monu- 
ment to the late Lord Mayo is to be erected in 
Calcutta, and 20,0001. have already been sub- 
scribed for the purpose. It is to be hoped 
proper care and knowledge will be brought to 
bear on the selection of the artist and the design. 
We spend large sums on monuments; on how 
many of them will posterity concern itself. 


Architectural and Antiquarian Books.— 
The library of the Rev. Robert Willis, F.R.S., is 
to be sold by Messrs. Hodgson, commencing on 
Monday, the 8th instant. It includes books 
interesting to the majority of our readers. 











Patman & Fotheringham......... £11,895 0 0 
Rider 1 0 0 
Macey 0 0 
Axford 00 
Browne & Robinson . 0 0 
King & Son ............. 11,260 0 0 
Scrivener & White 10,978 0 0 
EEE Seiivckeebidttienonns 10,932 0 0 
For alterations and additions to Tower House, Wands- 
worth, for Mr. Seaman. (Second estimate.) Mr. T. H. 
Vernon, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs, Mann 
& Saunders :— 
SMO, css cite caina depicanptiees O00 £3,525 0 0 
Lo EERE Ale TR 3,395 0 0 
SD iv atscsonte.cavbertesccnidetecdl@n 3,383 0 0 
Scrivener & White ............000008 3,319 0 0 
Stamens & CO). .cecccscosscohacscseos 3,286 0 0 
PRM vo scconkexuccecos saccuriarseccos 3,078 0 0 


B. Tabberer, architect :— 


PIO Be OB: oiccon is sesuonsctiosens £3,085 0 0 
ORME CM IIIS. o.oo. csecessceouasen 2,997 0 0 
PTRMNOIRL 5... ceceddivmsvervcsccsveavecoed 980 0 
IE oo sictccanesesessabediow 2,979 0 0 
BOD oo 25 osxspccsdietiaacnekdenRaeoseie 2,893 0 0 
aE ie 2,854 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ..........00008 2,746 0 0 
BEET POCIEES | oa..ccecscceveroseces 2,737 0 0 
REPRO. sc s50csseisscshamsssbesseenietee 2,620 0 O 
REMMI sis cnicnios cui roviddoartbdaseuires 2,600 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby ...0.:.00s.cecseseoee 2,570 0 0 
For new Baptist Chapel, at Barnet. Mr. W. A. Dixon, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 
MENON iscsi thd sarecessontiestvasenedieosene £2,820 0 0 
RIG ccavenmdenhniny<icunsinesibheeaienns 2, 00 
RIE coves <cubivascsnbbeteentohsenaeasts 2,565 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman ...............00 i 00 
DOGG RCONOTG sos civedevecveoieiessats 2, 00 
Scrivener & White .............ece0 2,410 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ..cccscoscosor 2,348 0 0 
DME in ccracseeksreccosesoetessusaesess 2,345 0 0 
Manley & Rogers..............00s000 342 0 0 


Messrs. Lander & Bedells, architects. Quantities sup- 


plied :— 

BLD RY ia: ocncnisk-nbdnnessacdadsaoasd £2,720 0 0 
NS ES eer ane 2,650 0 O 
NII G sc cpacosticanoscoccee omit 2,620 0 0 
PUDONG oi vn vacnstetccysecncisbcootseserecos 2,620 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringhan ......... 2,578 0 0 
Browne & Robinson.................. 2,576 0 0 
MIMD sec cc cass ssa: cu idasdanidessedes ods 2,567 0 O 
Wee REGO. scsissrsccdinecdcces 2,547 0 0 
| SS RS RRR a 5 00 
I osc et ee scadear cea 2,509 0 0 
Scrivener & White .................. 2, 0 0 

BOVER sc scnsssdctcidinisvdssatdetoncecsnis 2,475 0 0 


4 
Mr, A. G. McBeath, 


in the parish of Llandinam, Montgomeryshire, for the 
Llandinam School Board. Messrs. 


architects :— «_ 
NON: csenensiccssuorpnennnundsbeeite’ £1,560 0 0 
IO 0 don cn scaierivanistcomesnioner’ 1,366 18 1 
el cain ES ee an aR. 3300 0 
Atkinson & Mason .........6c.c00.08 i, 0 
Davies & Son (accepted) ......... 897 10 0 
Williams (withdrawn) ............ 0 


Cost of Steam-Rollers.— Messrs. Aveling & 
Porter, of Rochester, in answer to an inquiry 
from the Kensington vestry, whether they allowed 
discount for ready cash for the steam-roller lately 
supplied by them, state their inability to do so, 
adding that the rise in iron had necessitated an 
increase of 10 per cent. They added, further, 
that they were now quoting 6051. for the rollers 
sold at 530/., and observed that this increase in 
price did not cover the increase of cost to them. 
The vestry referred the question to the Finance 
Committee. 








TENDERS 
For the erection of warehouse, &c., in Charterhouse- 
street, for Messrs. Reynolds & Son. Mr, L, H. Isaacs, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. Riddett :— 













For the erection of warehouse in Monkwell-street. Mr. 








For a new villa, at Hornsey, for Mr. 8S. W. Francis. 





For main sewerage works, at Sale. Contracts 8, 9, and 10. 
engineer :— 

DREGE iv revises cthnsecsdusdenveiiedi 

Bennison & Spencer . 
W. & J. Worthington. 


Carlisle 








For the erection of house and school, at Llydiart-y-waun, 


owell & Swettenham, 





For erection of new vicarage-house, at Newbarns, 
Barrow-in-Furness, for the Building Committee. Messrs, 
E. Habershon & Brock, architects :— 


Woodhouse & Son .................. £2,000 0 O 
OID sapsceies catewncdsenerensarnesecsils 1,800 0 0 
SSS | EE Se 1,480 0 0 





For Wesleyan Methodist School Chapel, Latham-street, 
Little Bolton. Mr. Thos, Ormrod, architect. Quantities 
not supplied :— 

Townson (revised estimate accepted) £530 0 0 





For dwelling-house and boarding-school, Bradford- 
street, Haulgh-Bolton. Mr, Thos, Ormrod, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 





_ aes £1,258 10 0 
Statham & Son. 1,145 0 0 
ELE TELS 1,120 0 0 
SINNER oer vcnscshoc coves smi eesossee 1,075 0 0 
Burrow & Son (accepted)......... 1,033 0 0 





For farm buildings at Wemham Farm, near Marl- 
ae for the Marquis of Ailesbury. Mr. 8. Overton, 
architect :— 


For alterations to ‘Gothic Villa,” Plumstead, Kent, 
for Mr. William Jackson, Mr. John Jeffkins, archi- 





tect :— 
Blake ...c00s..cccccvesees . «eee £576 0 O 
Vaughan....ccccccceseees “ 532 0 0 
LOMGEZED crcecocsccscsccccpscvensccesooses 465 0 0 





For entrance-lodge, Little Hevers Wood, Brasted, Kent, 
for Mr. A. Thorne, Mr, John Jeffkins, architect :— 


LiGDOEZRN. |. dcocnmsecsdscomncstntinandsctenes £650 0 0 
MEINE csccaxsdeastasesssipiveisesssancinns 565 0 0 
SOME sccccdbu cc suctelesstrsevectecteacc 520 0 0 





venny :— 
Moreland .......... eoavicenaies4s<isadaute £401 0 0 

NUD sc kccsotessaudeesedccssestveggeaconies 394 0 0 
Poster, Brothers ........00....sseseseres 380 0 0 





For sundry alterations and additions to premises, 83, 
King’s-road, Chelsea, for Mr. See ir. J. Brad- 
bury, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


etl BOM .nkcsccscsesccesstescesseas £329 0 0 
WE ANEIOK.. .acnrnsutienbacs d00ddés cceveavere 329 0 0 
NSO <c0sceessdedescontisesi ielsceataseue 318 0 0 





For additions to house, at Caterham, Surrey. Mr. R. 
Martin, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Frederick 





Sparrow :— 
Langmead & Way ........sseccesees £1,125 0 0 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West...... 1,118 0 0 
UE pass scacedertcdactucdsatheessesctene 3055 0 0 
DOUG ia 500 60c+0sdesdensseddesedséisersees 1,020 0 0 
Symons (t00 late) .....ssessecceeeee 1,015 0 0 
CEEMIIENG co dbccscssascrosesassancssae 001 0 0 
POO Oy IO «i chcestsecoscicoshascends 981 5 2 

For the erection of a drill-hall, at Windsor, for Mr. 

Wilson. Mr. P. J. Byrne, architect :— 
Nightingale .......cscccsssscssccoveseess 522 0 0 
ETPON 4... scavesnsemtcsareemssioletioccs 505 0 O 
DOVER & OG: .ssscscanssesavedsdoeccasewine 505 0 0 
BROMPOE ss ccac civecssrsassess tuusseascsenceuse 495 0 0 


* Accepted, in conjunction with Messrs. Braby & Co, 





For additions to china manufactory, Eastwood, Hanley, 
for Mr. Wm. Stubbs. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Son, 


architects. Quantities supplied :— 

SUNN OUL 552c<sssnauceturapsoccesiesieces £2,050 0 0 
WOO oi cescsessecssesicadsssavosesssceess 1, 0 0 
Ogden ....005..cccrcseccecesccccccresesese 1,855 0 0 
RCRD: ctcrvaandes covedbintonnteesaen ,839 0 0 
PRI iccccsocpecdcscudeasoessstesnoanes 1,810 0 0 
Cooke (accepted).............csesseee :754 0 0 
Redfern, Brothers ..............00++ 1,590 0 0 





For china works, Eastwood, Hanley, for Messrs, Powell 
& Bishop. Messrs, R. Scrivener & Son, architects, Quan- 





tities supplied :— 
radbury £2,055 0 0 
1,975 0 0 
0 0 
00 
an 0 0 
Matthews (accepted) .......6.0+ 1,793 0 0 





For additions to Kingsbury House, for Mr. H. D. Raw- 
lings. Mr. E, Roberts, architect. Quantities by Mr. S.J. 
Thacker :— 


Lawrence & Sons........ Kiusedisccadd £1,914 0 0 
Scrivener & White .........-sccseees 1,778 0 0 
MAUD. ov cage cescsudesiaieneieacsounancehes 1,698 0 0 
OE oo ca vaccesnsnannsnpeuantescdesen 1,670 0 0 
DDG Ee BOGS ss tedicccinsedscccseccueves ,437 0 0 
Haynes .....crccscoesscscsersvesescecsae 1,343 0 0 





For repairs, alterations, and additions to No. 9, Rath 
bone-place, for Mr. J. B. Sly. Mr. J. Liddiard, archi- 


tect :— iP 
DOS cs cncnnhs cadedeigccieds tens seaman £450 0 0 
IR fi cisccasenscatasmecsicbalacctante 431 0 0 
TINIE Sones cant evasdeceradudssersdecestavess 396 10 0 
TPomple & Foster .1<.:vccssesseseessesess 385 0 0 
TRE cts venscs cdc oigidhssteacatiogerss cams 351 10 O 





For new shop front and alterations at 22, South-street, 
for Mr. Conibeere :— 
Ingram (accepted) £183 10 0 


eee cenrenceeneetaee 





For alterations and repairs at 34, George-street, for 
Mr, James :— 
Ingram (accepted) 


For alterations, &c. to the “ Volunteer” tavern, Upper 
Baker-street. Messrs. Bird & Walters, architects :— 


cee eeecesenereceeenes 







Bet eer £1,490 0 0 
Scrivener & Whitc . 1,463 0 0 
Batchelder ............. 1,443 0 0 
Williamson & Son . 1,429 0 0 
TPOWTE . 052.0004 1,347 0 0 
Nightingale . 1,277 0 0 
Higgs & Son. 1,275 0 0 
PAPTY oeoedssesescrsscocssssessscecssceses 1,174 0 0 





For building two warehouses at Wilderness-row. Mr. 
Collier, architect :— 


BR iniarecsecisiacsnhchadenisbiaboscsots £6,686 0 0 
MRED, sinkac'sseiduiliss Hinssageeeematedensss 6,589 0 O 
Moore & Granger ..............006 6,525 0 0 
WEUIRMIEUED “5 .dasccstsssscenstbyesecess 6,484 0 0 
Perry, Brothers ........cccceves.seee 6,235 0 0 
Moarrit 2: REDDY ccscvenidssssccsaseve 6,227 0 0 
BRT OBIE sien ncscsteasencineecbeess 6,210 0 O 
MEINE 52 ca noducacsiecemnaastakess 6,150 0 0 
TERMI BOOM. crovesecescsvedstethoressvove 6,065 0 0 
TLODSDAW scceess's..ngacdbsiessesistenases 5,975 0 0 





For the erection of factory, chimney-shaft, &c. in Come 





ERG OR, cciscsodinntidvsees .dticvie sventicsweed £995 0 0 
eS eee 989 0 0 
PEM EMUMONEOND: Soxtccpssstesvoscscavasscorvice 913 0 0 





mercial-road, E., for Messrs. Frost, Brothers. Mr. 

Andrew Wilson, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Warskitt.......0005 Si idiedeatabcoes £5,919 0 0 
MINI cc 5 ichesagenssiathasecaigmiiieseaian 5,875 0 0 
WUMIIOE 665 5 iccsosescccdbucedetethoectie y 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ...........0008 5,640 0 0 
CE RO See ae et Oe 5,620 0 0 
BUENOS cissnsandachesobevdaeyascen 5,575 0 0 
EPI once Ricsalcdeasicagheccetrct case 5,545 0 0 
ee PEER SER meter meres 5,474 0 0 
ORIAWhHO ... .acadinndycysduny 437 0 0 
Killby Peeeeeeerececesecececceseseneseseees 4,952 0 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Avesury.—A long article on Avebury,—but not a plan of it,—will 
be found on page 727 of our volume for 1868. The plan, and maps of 
the Ordnance Survey, are spoken of in thearticle. There is a restored 
plan in Mr. Fergusson’s book. 

A Querist (the two northern masses were designed by Inigo Jones. 
The two southern masses were chiefly designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren).—E. P. (send particulars of the design: materials, cost, &c.— 
Cc. B. C. (we have no doubt the Board of Works has authorised 
the surveyors to charge for inspecting the stages that were 


Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. or post free for 20 stamps. 


TABLES and STABLE FITTINGS. 


“Includes a considerable amount of useful information on the 
subject of which it treats.” —B. 27, 1870. 
8ST. PANCRAS LRONWORK com ANY, Old St. Pancras- 
road, London, N.W. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The New Novel by the Author of “ 0 epee Seeret,” &c. 


R 0 B ER RT A. 








erected).—R. P. (nothing would be gained by such an arrang ° 
the stones, except the appearance of weakness).—T. R. (no right to 
project. Remedy by an action).—Messrs. P.—B. J.—R. 8.—A. H.— 
Quercus.—A. W.—H. H. V.—G. R. R.—T. 8.—Mr. W.—A Subscriber.— 
G. W.—J. D.—T. M.—W. W.—F. H.—H. P.—W. D.—T. B. M.— 
8. 8.5.—T. P.—A. M. C.—G. T.—T. M.—A Carpenter. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 


Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
Quality.—_RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Limited, Q en and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[ADvr.] 


Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
chants and Agents.—Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 and 15, - pamraieres St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C —[Apvr.] 


Turret Clocks.—Mr. Streeter, 37, Conduit- 
street, London, W., Manufacturer of Turret 
Clocks (with gravity or dead-beat escapement) 
for Churches and Public Buildings. Estimates 
and plans on application. Price :—Village 
clocks, from 151.; church clocks, from 401. The 
wheel-work throughout these clocks is of best 
hard brass or gun-metal. No iron wheels uséd. 
Timekeeping and durability guaranteed. Whole- 
sale Entrance—Burlington Steam Works.[Apvr. | 


Architects, before committing themselves 
to any system of Warming, should send to 
TRUSWELL, BROTHERS, & HOLDEN, 100, 
Nottingham-street, Sheffield, for a prospectus of 
their Improved Patent Hot-AirApparatus.[ADvr. | 


PERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 

uilders and Others desiring ‘ood syste 

SET of MODELS for BUILDER’S Sooke. DOUBLE 1 ENTRY, _~ 

which was awarded the prize offered in “‘The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 

irsceen Sy lag ian? MANGE ft yl” Ae 
ent by Single Entry, e for small builders.—Ad: 

E. A. 4, St. —— Regent’ [a es on. 


0. cloth, price 


(THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S. TIMBER 
ss0u MERCHANT'S, and BUILDER'S STAN DARD GUIDE. By 
Ba ARD E. GRANDY. Containing a number of valuable Tables, 
les, &e. for the Timber Importer and Merchant, together with 
<opious information for the Retailer and Builder. 
Everything it pretends to be, and all that the class to whom it 
appeals requires.”— English Mechanic. 
“The only difficulty we have is as to what is not in its pages. 
we have tested of its contents is invariably correct.”—JUustrated 
Builder's Journal. 
___ London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


2 Vols. 8vo. 1,100 “ oot *) — cloth, price 2J, 2s. 


HE E HANDBOOK of SPECIFICATIONS. 
‘essor NALDSON, Presiden 
Wnslitats of British Architects, &c. With a ee be ene af 
be acme Sang By W. bt foe eer GLEN, Barrister-at-Law. 
a... aa Ok a record, and more valuable still as a book of pre- 


London : LOCKWOOD & CO. ze Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


With 14 Plates, 4to. 7; 5 
RACTICAL RULES on “on DRAWIN G for 
e LDER and YOUNG STUDENT in 
ARCHITECTURE. By GEO * 
aga aa Rho. RGE PINE, Author of a “‘ Rudimentary 
I. The @ Orders. 


Corterts.—I. Outlines. and Roman 
t and Shade. V. Colour, &., &c, 


Til Perspective. IV. 
London LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


INDISPENSABLE Bn re TO THE ENGINEE ARCHI ECT, 
RACTOR, BUILD ER” ” 


WEAL E’S EN GIN EER’S POCKET- 


ang punees Woodcuts, Price 6s. (post 
ycry branch of engineering is treated facts, figures, 
data abound.”"—Mechanic’s Magatine of and a 


cow ASKOLL'S CIVIL ENGINEER’S and 

= ‘TRACTOR’S ESTIMATE and PRICE BOOK for 1872. Demy 
©. cloth, price 6s. (post free 

po 3 furnishing a variety of data on every conceivable want to 

a — and contractors, this book ban ever stood unrivalled.” 


nee BUILDER'S and CONTRAC. 
a PRICE-BOOK for 1872. 12mo. cloth, price 4s. . oe free). 
multitudinous variety of useful information for builders and 
“Well pew Telisble English Mechanic, 
___ London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 



































A L N- s LEIGH. 
Price 5s. 
ILAPIDATION 8S. A Text Book in 
bulated Form. With Copious Index. 
By BANISTER FLETCHER, Author of “ Model Houses.” 
E.& F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 





Now ready, Part I. 20 pl Ish ME 
XAMPLES of ENGLIS MEDLZVAL 
FOLIAGE, taken from Buildings of the Twelfth to the 

Fifteenth Century. 
JAMES K. COLLING, F.R.I.B.A. Author of “ Gothic 
Ornaments,” ‘‘ Details of Gothic Architecture,” ‘“‘ Art Foliage,” &c. 

To be issued in Four Parts, with letter-press, &c. price 9s. each, 
forming one vol. royal quarto, 72 plates, price 1J. 16s. 

on: Published by the Author, 150, Hampstead-road, N. W. 
B. T. BATSFORD, 52, High Holborn, W.C. 


a ITHOGRAPHED BILLS of QUANTI- 
= >, &e. — ROBERT J. COOK & 
such arrangements for this special iption 
ete lee that orders to any extent are completed in a given 
time, under the personal superintendence of one of the firm, thus 
ensuring accuracy and promptness. Plans and Drawings of every 
description Copied, Traced, or Lithographed.—ROBERT J. COOK & 
HAMMOND, Draughtsmen, Lithographers, &c. 29, Charing-cross. 


A. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTURAL 


e ARTIST, Lincoln’s-inn- felds Chambers, Lincoln's-inn, W.C. 
Artistic Perspectives in outline or colour, competition working and 
detail drawings, designs from sketches or instructions. Highest 
references. Moderate terms. Established nineteen years. 


R. MACQUEEN, GRAINEK and 
MARBLER, 494, UPPER GEORGE-STREET, Bryanston- 
square, corner of Seymour-place, r tfully informs his customers 

= the trade generally, that he 











REMOVED to the above 








R. DIXON, 
GRAINER and MARBLER, 
5, HUNTLEY-STREET. 
Tottenham Court-road, London, 






SILVER 





ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


TCHING on STONE.—Unusual Advan- 
tage.—This useful branch of art, enabling sane to 
obtain endless facsimile copies of their drawings, &c acquired 
by any one residing at any distance, in one or two lessons. Terms 
(including every requisite) exceedingly low.—Address, “ N,” Jubilee 
Cottage, London Fields, Dalston, E. 





Wes TED, a good MARBLE CARVER, 


at J. & H. PATTESON’S 36 and 38, Oxford-street, Man- 





ANTED, a first-rate ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAUGHTSMAN and COLOURIST, by an ARCHITECT in 

Boston, U.S. America. To go out there for three or four years.— 

Apply, with a. Sg ee of drawing and cclouzing, and 
salary required, to J. K. C. 150, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


W ANTED, a FOREMAN of MASONS. 


Must have } good knowledge of brickwork. Will be required 
erstand working draw- 
and give reference,— 





= estimate both stone and brickwork ; und 
&c. 45s. per week. ees a 


w. M. 11, Belle Isle-place, Wi 


}7ANTED, a ‘a first-class “WORKIN G FORE- 
MAN of BRICKLAYERS. 42s. per _* State age, experi- 
Workingto one reference.—-Address, W. 11, Belle Isle-place, 


ANTED, a good FIGURE PAINTER.— 


iad to oe BURLISON & GRYLLS, 23, Newman- 


ANTED, in an Architect and Surveyor’s 
Appl Pe a JUNIOR ASE ENT, who can a —— 
y, in own wri : salary uired rences, 

No. "885, Office of “The Builder. _ ate - 


ANTED, a thoroughly good MILL 
SAWYER. Must be a com mt bench man and planing- 
— worker. — Address, TAYLOR & JESSUP, Manningtree, 


ANTED, in a Land Agent’s Office in the 

Country, a comment SURVEYOR and LEVELLER. Must 

be able and willing to superintend the erection of buildings if required. 
Address, stating salary, LAND AGENT, Post-office, Brigg. 


ANTED, in an Iron Merchant’s Office, a 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Salary to 
annum. ,One accustomed to builders’ 
stating age and experience, B. J. H. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a thoroughly good practical 
FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS. One experienced in vaulti 
and fireproof work preferred. None whose character for ability an 
—— will not bear the strictest investigation need apply. ia 
m to be made in writing, with references and wages required, to 
GEORGE DREW, Builder and Contractor, Chalford, Gloucestershire. 


ANTED, ina RETAIL TIMBER YARD, 


a semectehio Man, who can take charge of the yard, and 
spend his spare time in Saas —Apply, by letter, to J. B. 12, 
ylesford- ae waee 8. W. 
ARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ANTED, by a CIVIL ENGINEER and 


ARCHITECT in the country, with Sewerage works in hand, 
a PUPIL.—Address, C. M. Office of ‘* The Builder, 


C—_ WANTED, in a Jobbing Builder’s 
Office.— Address, stating age, qualifications, salary required, 
and references, to H. care of Mr. May, Advertising Agent, Grace- 
church-street. 


LERK of WORKS.— WANTED, an im- 


mediate RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a thoroughly competent Man. 
-_, completed large works in Nottingham. First-class references 
—Address, 








street, 
































RCHITECT’S PRACTICE.—Part or the 

Whole of an Architect and Surveyor’s Business at the West- 

end FOR DISPOSAL. Good On een d for a gentleman commencing 

business.—Address, ARCHITECT, care of J. Woods, Newsagent, 
No. 1, Great Queen-street, Wastexiiater, London. 


ARTNER WANTED, to replace one 
retired, in a BUILDER and cause BUSINESS, 
oid established, and which has a good and increasing connexion. 





CLERK of WORKS, Cemetery Cottage, 
Nottingham. 


LASS WRITERS and EMBOSSERS. 
Good quick PENCIL HAND WANTED.—Address, W. GIBBS, 
No. 108, Union-street, Borough. 


OREMAN WANTED. — A GENERAL 


FOREMAN, with experience in dock and harbour (tidal) work, 
with good knowledge of masonry, and —! of taking entire 











Capital required about 700/. to equal other partner's interest. Situat 
in large Midland manufacturing town.—Address to 8. N. care of Mr. 
Warwick, 25, Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 


ARTNERSHIP in a BUILDING and 


DECORATING BUSINESS WANTED, by a Young Man with 
a small capital (Carpenter by trade), who has filled the situations of 
Builder’s Tou and Clerk of Works, a share as W Partner in 
an established concern. No objection to live on_ the premises.— 
Address by letter only, A. B. care of W. H. Miller, Esq. Westminster 
Bridge-road, Lambeth. 
TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED (the Advertiser having a good 

connexion), to PURCHASE a PARTNERSHIP in a West End 
Business, or would be inclined to treat with any one + aha retire. 
Address, A. J. C. 22, Woodstock-street, Bond-street, 


OROUGH of OLDHAM.—The Gas and 


Water Works Committee REQUIRE the Services of a CLERK 
of WORKS competent to superintend the erection of the buildings in 
connexion with extensive gas works. Salary, 37. per week.—Appli- 
cations, with testimonials and references, pao Bok ~nl outside *‘ Clerk 
of Works,” to be sent to the jer mg not later than MONDAY, 


the 15th day of APRIL, 1872.—By ord 
NO, PONSONBY, Town Clerk. 
_Town Clerk's Office, Oldham, March 28th, 187: 


iT. MARY, ISLINGTON.—HIGHWAYS 
DEPARTMENT. — The Highways Committee being about to 
appoint a FOREMAN of ROADS for the South-Eastern ict of 
the Parish, atthe weekly wages of 30s. will meet at the Vestry Offices, 
Upper-street, on MONDAY, the 15th instant, at SEVEN o'clock in 
the Evening, to receive ‘APPLICATIONS from _CAN DIDATES. 
Applications in the applicants’ hand writing, t 
nials, to be sent to the Vestry Offices, not later than TWELVE 
o'clock at noon on the said 15th inst. Information as to the duties 
may obtained at this Office (Mr. H. CORMACK) from TEN t till 
ELEVEN o'clock a.m. Candidates to be in at nen oh te 
ofthe Committee. No travelling or other expenses will be allowed. — 
JOHN LAYTON, Vestry Clerk, 
Vestry Offices, Upper-street, Islington, N. 
8rd April, 1872. 


Wore to a JUNIOR CLERK. Must 


be quick and correct Lage and write a good hand. 


























—Address, age, salary required, and 

Hours same a8 Wore) ALFRED ESPLEY, Builder, iigh-street, 
Evesham. 

ANTED, immediately, a good p = ractical 

PLUMBER. Must underst: d gaahiting wr neneat, ant 


willing to fill up his time in painting and glazing. nstant place 
for a suitable Agata oo Ty by letter only, stating as ap to 
Mr. J. BENTLEY, Builder, Waltham Abbey. 


W ANTED, an oe and careful Man 

to | ang CHARGE o of WORKS in London. —Address, stating 
age and sa to last employer, No. 827, 
Office of “* me Builder.” 








No one unless fully q need apply.—Application 
by letter, stating full particulars, age, &c. to 880, Office of “‘The 
B 





TO ENGINEERS. 


OPKINS, GILKES, '& CO. Limited, 
Middlesbrough, WANT an ASSISTANT ENGINEER, adee- 
rienced in Foundi Geneial Accustomed to the 
ement of workmen.—Apply by letter, stating qualifications, Lo 
Tees Engine Works, Middlesbrough. 


LUMBER and ZINCWORKER 


WANTED, with some knowledge of ae and willing to 

be useful. For a respectable active man, this may be a permanency. 

No objection to a man from the Late —Apply at Messrs. W. & 
A. J. TUBB'S Office, 9, Orchard-terrace, Shepherd's Bush. 


SSISTANT CLERK WANTED, one who 
thoroughly understands making specifiestions for general 
works, and also making detail dra’ 3. Should be up in one style 
of architecture.—Apply on Saturday, the 6th, between Twelve and 
Three, at Mr. WALTER EMDEN’S Offices, 8, Adam-street, Strand. 


RTICLED PUPIL.—A Civil Engineer 

and Architect has a VACANCY in his Office for a PUPIL. 

Premium moderate.—For address, arply to B. C. J, Messrs. Deacon’s 
Newsrooms, 150, Leadenhall -street, E.C. 




















JUNIOR ASSISTANT and an 
ARTICLED PUPIL WANTED, in the Office of an Architect 
‘Address, 8. 
Pimlico, 8.W. 
A BUILDER in Lancashire is in WANT of 
ep a 
pon = salary sr and jeceen ann W. lis “ Guar- 
” Office, 
your WANTED, in a City mH 2 





and Surveyor.—. & W. Curtice’s Library, Moreton-street, 
a GENERAL FOREMAN or MANAGER. He must have a 

perce of the b in the the principal. 
BOOK MEN’S TIME and MATERIALS. gd be 








of a builder. Character must bear strict inv 
yn ag in first instance, by letter, A. 2, Harford-terrace, tt. 
place, Mile-end. 
ANTED, to PLACE. ; "YOUTH, aged 16, 
where he will have the opportunity of 1 every tons 
of the trade. Premium must be moderate.—Apply, ter, to J. E. 
SHIRLEY, Timber — 110, ar 
LDERS AND PLU 


Ws ANTED, "a “CONSTANT “JOB, by a 
Man, aged 33, as PLUMBER, and will not objec. to ail mphis 


d glazing. 
hadrees, Lema Si ‘ESTER, 6, uated street West, —_ Park. 





ANTED, a Man, used to WORKING a 
CIRCULAR SAW-BENCH, and ‘Sharpening Saws.—Apply 
pamoaly at TALL & CO.’S Patent Concrete Building Works, 8 & 10, 
Tea’ 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


ANTED, PLASTERING (Piecework), 
wy decin yh homguchiy,practinl Man, oe would, ake, chase of 
G. J. 62, Great ee 6.E. 





Pe SALE, the “BUILDER,” cas é 
un , 


dot 7 from 1 to 1871 inclusive, with odd numbers (8 vols. 


reasonable offer a be for cash 
BUILD 





t Dover-street, Borough. 
erienced FOREMAN of 


ANTED, an e 

CARPENTERS and JOINERS, to take the entire charge of 

ashop of men. Must be well up in setting out work, and understand 

drawings; also must have a thorough knowledge of, and be able to 

superintend machinery, and be in every respect thoroughly efficient. 

Apply, st 5 terms and orins references, to ALPHA, Post-office, 
Glouceste: 








TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


ANTED, a anent EN iGAGEMEN T 
as deat at Has been ets for the past sixteen 
— on prevlouly &e. for large | ic gas, water, and drainage works, 
two years with an architect. Good references, &,-— 
Nudbeen Cc. E 24, Stockbridge an Pimlico, London, 8.W, 





eIStts Sar 
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TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, a SITUAT 10 N, as good 

gasfitting, plai c-work, painting, 
leaing.— Addreey W. CO WRENCE, 6 Park-road, Grosvenor Park, 
Genberwell 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN of CAR- 
PENTERS and JOINERS. Town or country, or to go ab 
Fifteen years’ experience. Good reference.—Address, T. 8. No. 3, 
Duke-street, West Smithfield, E.C. 





ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Man, 

aged 36, as GENERAL HAND in JOBBING WORK, as 

Plumber, Painter, Glazier, and Zincworker. Willing to make himself 

enerally useful, and fill up time in anything required in the line of 

lobbing. Wages, 6d. per Lour.— Address, 8. H. 1, Little York-place, 
sees Then of Ww. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
OUT-DOOR FOREMAN (Carpenter and Joiner by trade), a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT ; or would Take Piecework in either of the above 
branches. Aged 30. First-class references from last employer.— 
Address, 812, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND HOUSE DECORATORS. ! 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as Decorative 
PAPER-HANGER and PAINTER. Thoroughly acquainted 
with both branches.—Address, A. B. 21, Gloucester-street, Queen’s- 
square, Bloomsbury. 
AS TIME AND STORE KEEPER. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as above, by 

a respectable Man. Carpenter by trade. Can fill up his time 

in superintending, fixing, joiner’s or carpenter's work, and can pro- 
duce good testimonials. Thoroughly understands good fixing.— 
Address, 695, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


‘0 BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


T 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first- 
class PLUMBER,{GAS and HOT-IRON PIPE FITTER. 
Has no objection to fill up time in painting and glazing.—Address, 
PLUMBER, 8, Pond-terrace, Leader-street, Chelsea, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS. 
W ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first- 
class BUILDER'S CLERK, of many years’ experience. Can 
take out quantities, estimate, write specifications, price out day 
accounts, neat bookkeeper, and a very good draughtsman. Aged 36. 
Salary, 2l. per week. References given.—Address, A. B. Bridge House, 
Bt. Leoi ‘s-street, Bromley-by-Bow, E. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT by an 
experienced hand, as ESTATE CARPENTER, or MANAGER. 
Address, BR. J. 71, Wellington-road, Stoke Newington. 
V JANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
ARCHITECS. Has been Managing Assistant and in practice 


on own account,—Address, ARCHITECT D: - 
Sado Ww , 46, Drummond - street, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


fair DRAUGHTSMAN and QUANTITY SURVEYOR, and 
who is well up in all branches of the profession,—Address, 858, Office 
of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS. 
W A Nt ED, EMPLOYMENT, by an 
ex enced PLUMBER, PAINTER, d GASFITTER. 
Country Poses none pase W veg W. B. 16, Duke-street, Smithfield. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 


class GRAINER and MARBLER,  P: —Address 
A. G. 37, Willes-road, Kentish-town, N.W. eect: 


TO BUILDERS. 
\ N ANTED, EMPLOYMEN T, as STATR- 
, orjto Take Charge of a Job. W: 
stairs for thesame, Can do any Ae oa Weald net chien 
toa job at the bench, Is well experienced in London Work. Town 
or country.—Address, J. L. 8, Bull Inn-court, Strand, London, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS. 
WANTED, RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


FOREMAN of WORKS, or would take STONEWORK. Good 
references. MASON by trade.—Address, 856, Office of ‘The Builder,” 
































AN TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, aa 


BUILDER'S FOREMAN, either shop or to take charge of a 
job. Many years’ experience as Foreman, Undeniab! erences, — 
Address, 809, Office of “‘ The Builder.” pint ie 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, or FOREMAN of WORKS. Aged 


45. Good references. — Address, F, Mr. s - 
aie " Padd mW. ess, F, Mr. Govier's, Grocer, &c. Shir. 


; TO BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
‘8 CLERK, aged 26. Well used to offi 
measuring up work, taking out quantities, pes Racer Ha one To 
Good draughtsman. Personal references. Address, H. E. care of 
Messrs. Brook & Co. 10, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


TO 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS, or FOREMAN of WORKS. Town or 
country. p> acon and joiner by trade. Age 43. First-class testi- 
— , A. B. Post-office, Kensal-road, Upper Westbourne 
» W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


WORKING FOREMAN of CARPENEERS and JOINE 
dh or ga Ay “| ogi A conversant with all lindset 
A references,—Address, A. BOO . 
more-square, London, 8. E. — 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND DECORATo 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK, by an rienced person. Good reference. Aged 

pear bacrding ag g - a Well up in taking off quanti- 
ork, an ting ; al a 

Address, M. A. H. 22, Norland-road, at Bunt Sees agpe 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 


D, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
o Rope aned - R anagy = Fd = foe emg FOREMAN, by a 
y an. up e works, tunnelling, and 
building <. iene I. A. mM, Mathesbateesls Mew 

a » London, N, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK to a BUILDER and CONTRACTOR, or as ESTATE 
MANAGER, or as CONTRACTOR'S AGENT. The advertiser is an 
experienced accountant, estimator, and draughtsman. Fourteen 
’ reference to a London firm.—Address, A. B. 2, Bond-street, 
olford-square, W.C. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


WORKING SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, or as GENERAL 
OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, by a ad practical BUILDER'S 
FOREMAN. Well up in staircase work and the setting out of all 
kinds of work Has had great experience with machinery and piece- 
work. Aged 34. Good draughtsman. Good references from former 
employers. Country not objected to.—Address, A. B. FRANKLIN, 
No, 5, Catherine-street, Copenhagen-street, Caledonian-road, N. 


W ANTED, by a practical Young Man, an 
a A yy ee ae ad as ar me Fy To fill up his time 
Laer 9 London, — oe . ew 


ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- 


TION as OUT-DOOR FOREMAN or Charge of a Job. Is 
well up in all branches, setting out, and management of men. Is a 
carpenter. Has just completed a job in the country.—Address, A. B. 
No. 78, Lillington-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 
































TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT, either as SHOP or JOB FOREMAN. 

Good joiner and staircase d. Can get out any description of 

working drawings and set out all kinds of work. Quick and ener- 

getic. Terms moderate. Town or country.—Address, E. P. 41, 
Artesian-road, Bayswater, London. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Man, EM- 
PLOYMENT as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and PLAIN 
ZiINCWORKER. Well up in new and repairing work. State wages 
given. References if required.—Address, H. M. 22, Winterton-ter- 
race, Park-walk, Fuiham-road, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a first-rate CLERK, of 
sixteen years’ experience, in West-end and country offices, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is a neat draughtsman, and well up in esti- 
mating, measuring, and ts. High testi ials and reference. 
Address, 797, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by a good DRAUGHTSMAN 
(Italian style), an ENGAGEMENT. Is thoroughly versed in 
construction, practical details, and perspective.—Address, ALPHA, 
care of Mrs. Notley, Stationer, 1, Blackheath-road, Greenwich, 8.E. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a good THREE-BRANCH 

HAND, a SITUATION. Can do plain zinework and gasfitting. 
Understands bath fitting. Good references.—Address, 8. H. 20, 
Church-road, Albion-road, Hammersmith. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a good practical PLUMBER, 
a SITUATION, or JOB. Well up in bath, closet, and jobbing 
work, both new and old ; thorough knowledge of all branches; also a 
first-class lead layer. Good references. ed 43. Town or country.— 
Address, 871, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


JANTED, by the Advertiser, BRICK- 
WORK or POINTING, by the Piece; ora SITUATION as 
FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, or Charge of a Job, Thoroughly 
acquainted with drawings and setting out work. Good references.— 
Address, W. R. No. 54, Norfolk-road, Essex-road, Islington, N. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man (aged 26), a 

SITUATION in a Builder's or Contractor's Office. Ten 
years’ experience. Good references. Well up in quantities, esti- 
mates, &c.—Address, B. C. 367, Edgware-road, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as!CARPENTER and JOINER. Has been used to 
jobbing, fixing, and the bench. Age 24. Wages low.—Address, A. A. 
No. 19, New-street, Kennington Park-road, 8.E. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


RS, 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as MASON, to make chimney-pieces from slab, or to 
do the general work in a builder's yard. Town or country.—Address, 
T. L. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 
WaN TED, bya Young Man, aged 32, a 
SITUATION as CLERK or MANAGER. Can prepare plans 
and specifications, measure and estimate, and accustomed to out-door 
superintendence. Would undertake the charge of a small or branch 
business.—Address, C. D. 32, College-place, Chelsea, 8.W. 


TO MASTER CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, EMPLOY- 

MENT, as IMPROVER to the CARPENTERING and 

JOINERING. Would enter into an agreement for six or twelve 
months.—Address, T. J. 54, Cochrane-street, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


\ \ ] ANTED, byan experienced ASSISTANT, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT, temporary or otherwise. Can prepare 
competition, working, detail drawings, pectives, and is a good 
colourist. Willing to give evening ass’ ce. Town or country. 
Terms moderate. Aged 28.—Address, H. G. 42, Goldney-road, St, 
Peter's Park, Harrow-road, 






































seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT, temporary or permanent; or 
would prepare plans or perspectives from rough sketches at his own 
rooms,—Address, G. T. Post-office, Chancery-lane. 
TO BUILDERS. 


N experienced Young Man seeks a SITUA- 

TION as BOOK-KEEPER and CORRESPONDING CLERK, 
MANANGER of JOBBING BUSINESS.—Address, stati 

Soe e ae cccadkce High-atreck, Kensington. - 


terms, 
N experienced DRAUGHTSMAN has 

spare time to ASSISTan ARCHITECT. Can prepare working 
drawings from sketches, and take out quantities and write specifica. 
tions, outline and colour, or etch perspectives. Accustomed to shop. 
front building. He is open for a permanency in five months,— 
Address, N. C. 368, City-road. 

TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


SURVEYOR, of fifteen years’ experience 

Sa ee OR MELGURER, we 
rate commission, as a QUANTITY SUR . , Or 
the Adjustment of Intricate Accounts and Contracts.—Address, A. B, 
No. 37, Claverton-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 


THOROUGHLY competent BUILDER'S 
CLERK is open for an ENGAGEMENT.—Adadress, A. S. 413, 
Liverpool-road, N. 


PLUMBER is desirous of a SITUA- 

TION. No objection to fill up his time at painting. Wages 
not so much an object as a constant situation. Six years’ good 
character.—Address, WILLIAM ALLEN, 3, Clifton-street North, 
Finsbury, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS. : 
YOUNG MAN, aged 20, desires a 
SITUATION as IMPROVER as a CARPENTER and JOINER. 
Address, A. B. 13, Child's-place, Earls Court-road, Old Brompton, 
London, 8.W. 


A FIRST - CLASS DRAUGHTSMAN 
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TO ARCHITECTS. 


THOROUGHLY efficient and experienced 
ASSISTANT desires an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, A. B. 
No. 10, Oakley-crescent, Chelsea, 8.W. 


GOOD SIGN-WRITER WANTS a 


SITUATION. Can do glass writing and gilding. Steady 
young man. Wageslow for a permanency.—Address, 836, Office of 
“«The Builder.” 


S§ FOREMAN of CARPENTERS or 

CLERK of WORKS.--WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT. Isa 

good draughtsman and colourist, with a knowledge of quantities, and 

used to setting out work. Excellent testimonials.—Address, EX- 
PERIENCE, Post-office, Blackheath-hill, Greenwich, 8. E. 
TO BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 


RESPECTABLE Married Man, General 
Hand in the Painting, Graining, Glazing, and Paperhanging 

Branches, seeks constant EMPLOYMENT, or would Take the Work of 

a Builder, Piecework. Could assist at bookkeeping, prepare estimates, 

&c.—Address, H. E. 40, Thornton-road, Ramsgate. 

|TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


MASON, of good practical experience, 
seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT as WORKING or GENERAL 
FOREMAN of WORKS. Aged 40.—Address, B. C. 7, Philip’s-terrace, 
Edmund-street, Camberwell, London. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


MASON, of twenty years’ experience in 
Superintending Public Works, is open to TAKE BATH or 
other. STONE WORK. Stone Work prepared in the country, fixed 
by estimate. High references.—Address, MASON, No. 56, Rountor- 
road, E 




















TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


WELL-EDUCATED Young Man, aged 20, 

who has served two years to a _— and ° — a = = 
Undertaker, Auctioneer, House Agent, Valuer, &c. wishes for 

SITUATION, in or near London, as IMPROVER, TIMEKEEPER, 

CASHIER, &c.—Address, 8. E. Naphill, near High Wycombe, Bucks. 


A& WORKING or GENERAL FORE- 


MAN of MASONS.—A Man of great experience, who has carried 
out several important jobs, accustomed to general yard and public 
masonry, is open to ENGAGE. Industrious, trustworthy, and pro- 
ficient. References to former employers. Good carver, Jetter-cutter, 
and neat draughtsman.—Address, G. A. Post-office, Gray’s-inn- 


N experienced Builder wishes for EM- 
PLOYMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or CLERK of 

WORKS, in London, or elsewhere.—Apply to J. 8. care of Messrs. 

Bridges, Sautell, Heywood, & Co. Solicitors, 23, Red Lion-square. 


N Elderly Person, of very great experience, 
OFFERS his may Bt yo palin, ole “1 
te tion. Has now a Government co! 
Government Contractor. — Address, A. B. 53, Malvern-road, Dalston. 














(THE Advertiser, having had ten years’ 

experience with Architects, &c. seeks an APPOINTMENT. 
Satisfactory references. Salary, from 30s. to 35s,—Address, U. M. 
Deacon's, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


HE Advertiser, of great experience, is 

open toan ENGAGEMENT. Th ghly understands railway 

and extensive drainage and sewage irrigation work, and the setting 

out and superintending of work. Proficient leveller and surveyor. 
First-rate testimonials.—Address, X. 26, Pleasant-street, Liverpool. 


[HE Advertiser, who has been engaged as 


General Assistant and Clerk of Works on Engineering Works 
of a Sanitary nature, requires EMPLOYMENT. Expert in using a 
level, and has a knowledge of surveying, pre drawings, taking 
out quantities, &c.—Address, X. Mr. Fortune's, ill, Lancash ire. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 


[HE Advertiser desires an ENGAGE- 


MENT as a general ASSISTANT in an Architect's Office.—Ad- 
dress, C. 8. R. 28, Craven-street, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
HE Advertiser desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as CLERK or CASHIER. Has had experience in the 
office and on the works. Seven years’ first-class references from 
employers.—Address, H. J. G. 2, Villas, on the Heath, Hampstead. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


EMPORARY ENGAGEMENT 


WANTED, or OCCASIONAL ASSISTANCE rendered in 
town or country, by a first-class Quantity Taker, Measurer, and 
Draughtsman. Ten years’ experience. Highest testimonials. Terms 
moderate.—Address, A. B. C. 94, Langford-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 


ROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE. 


J DESIGNS from ROUGH SKETCHES, PERSPECTIVES, 
Competition Work, , &c. Prepared, and Architectural Assist- 
ance of every kind rendered to the Profession in Town and country, 
on moderate and mutual terms, by Mr. WALTER J. HALLETT, 
Architect, 21, Parliament-street, Westminster, 8.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. q 
MPROVER, a Gentleman (aged 22) having 
completed his articles with a first-rate Gothic Architect, requires 
a SITUATION in an office of repute. London erred. Salary no 
object. Excellent testi ials and refi sual qualifications. — 
Address, G. 8. Post-office, Nottingham. 
































TO BUILDERS AND HOUSE DECORATORS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
oO Satu azzon as PAL R, WRITER, and GRAINER, 


Kent, BE generally wseful.—A: N. B. 275, New 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


UMELOYMENT WANTED, by an experi- 

enced PLUMBER and GASFITTER, or as Three-Branch Hand. 
.—Address, PLUMBER, Mr. Macgem’s, 
,» Wandsworth, 8.W. 


Good reference if required 
Post-office, York- 





TO ARCHITECTS IN GENERAL PRACTICE. 


PERMANENT SITUATION WANTED, 


, of twenty-one years’ experience, thoroughly 
versed a en and who can also take off quantities, 
and execute land surveying and levelling. Has a good knowledge of 
materials and prices.—No. 875, Office of ‘* The Builder. 








CONTRACTS — Continued from p. ii. 
ENDERS WANTED, immediately, for 


ERECTION of FOUR HOUSES, with Shops, at Rother- 
hithe. bh particulars apply to GEORGE STOOKE, Esq. soni 
and Surveyor, Bloomfield Villa, 15, Silchester-road, Notting-hill, W. 


——$——— 


O CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.—The 


ty of Merchant Venturers of the City of Bristol are pre- 
pared pees TENDERS for the ERECTION of TWO BLOCKS of 
HOUSES, to be erected in Jacob's Wells, Bristol, for 36 Residences for 


lasses. : 
wings specifications can be seen at the Architect's 
Offices, Mr. J. CLARK, 23, Broad-street, Bristol, until THURS- 
DAY, the 25th day of APRIL next, on which day the Tenders are to 
be delivered at the Merchants’ Hall, Marsh-street, Bristol, endorsed 
‘Tender for Houses for the Industrial Classes. 
The lowest or any Tender will not be necessarily accepted. 


O CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.—The 
Local Board for the District of Hornsey are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for by pa the —s in a district from May Ist 
to October Ist, 1872. Any information can btained on app 
to the Surveyor, jk the Offices of the Board, any morning between 
NINE and ELE . The Board reserve to themselves the right to 
refuse all or any of the Tenders, Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘ Tender 
for Watering,” should be sent to the Clerk, at the Offices of the Board, 
Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. on or before ELEVEN o'clock, on the 
15th of APRIL, 1872. WM. HAMMOND, Clerk. 


Sige BUILDERS.—TENDERS required for 
ohare, oe SOMFERANDING & MABTEN, Bourne Valley What 
Elms. 


ELYN SCHOOLS, NEATH, GLAMOR- 


GANSHIRE.—Builders are invited to submit TEN DERS for 
extensive SCHOOL-BUILDINGS, at the Melyn Works, for moms. 
Leach, Flower, & Co. aaa can be inspected at the Comp 
Offices, on fand after WED. ESDAY, APRIL 10th. Quantities, ">. 
which the Tenders are to be based, to be had of Mr. THAC ’ 
Surveyor, 22, Montague-street, Russell-square, London, W.C. on Dey: 
ment of 1%. Is. (to be returned on receipt of Tender). Tenders to IN 
forwarded on or before the 20th of APRIL to the Architect, JO a 

NORTON, Esq. 24, Old Bond-street, London, W. The Company 
¥ not bind themselves to accept the lowest Tender submitted. 
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